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FORWARD INTO BATTLE 


By MILO J. WARNER, National Commander, The American Legion. 


I ENTITLE this article with three 
words from “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” 

It is not a plea for war. 

I plead for battle, for the attack, 
for moving foward, as a rule of ex- 
istence in this glorious young land of 
the United States. As opposed to the 
defensive attitude, and_ especially 
against.the defeatist attitude, I offer 
the words of the great hymn. 

There are Americans who truly fear 
that democracy is a failure, that capi- 
talism is doomed, that life can no 
longer be free, happy, successful in 
America. There are Americans who 
are beset with gloom. They observe 
the conquests of totalitarian powers 
abroad. They observe strikes and 
riots in our domestic industry, gov- 
ernment debts piled mountain high, 
divided opinions about many problems 
of our national life. They see no way 
out of these many difficulties, and they 
mope bitterly over the problem. 


Whether tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous 


fortune 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing, end them? 


It is to those American Hamlets that 
I would cry “Take arms, take arms.” 
It is to those who would leave all of 
our troubles to the Government to 
settle, and who then complain bitterly 
that we have too much government, too 
much bureaucratic rule, that I would 
urge “oppose and end them.” 

Let us remember that we have lost 
nothing in our heritage as free men 
and women unless we deliberately 
give some of it away. All of the 
troubles of the world, all of the blood- 
shed in Europe, have not decreased 
the fertile area of the United States 
by a section or an acre. All of the 
problems of finance, economy and 
politics have not torn down a single 
factory. 

Is it not just possible that we do a 
good deal of fretting and worrying 
because we have adopted a habit of 
leaving every problem for the Govern- 
ment to settle, forgetting that govern- 
ment is no bigger or better than our- 
selves? Are there not more things for 
each of us to be doing at home, and 
fewer things to be left in the vague 
hope that Washington will attend to 
them? 

I suggest that we stop fretting and 
worrying, and begin disposing of our 
problems as they arise, at home where 
we encounter them, by our own deter- 
mined efforts. I suggest that the 
liberties we inherited and cherish so 
much may be best preserved by less 
worry about our “rights” and more 
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Milo J. Warner 


ORN at Lime City, Ohio, in 1891, 
Commander Warner received his 


B.A. and L.L.B. degrees from Ohio 
State University, and was admitted to 
the Ohio State Bar in 1916. He served 
overseas as commanding captain of 
Battery B, 76 Artillery. After recover- 
ing from severe wounds received in 
France, he returned to Toledo, Ohio, 
in 1919 and became one of the found- 
ers of the American Legion in Ohio. 
He served in various executive capaci- 
ties of the national organization for 
many years, and was elected National 
Commander in Boston in September, 
1940. With his wife, the former 
Dorothy Bennett, and three children, 
Milo J. Jr., Donald, and Carolyn, Mr. 
Warner makes his home in Toledo, 
where he is prominent in legal and 
civic circles. 





attention to our duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

It is not my purpose to say that 
everything is well with the world, or 
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“os, PATHFINDER 
even with the United States.” Mhave 
traveled thousands of miles this year. 
meeting hundreds of thousands of pew 
ple, seeing every part of our grea! 
Jand. I know something of our prob- 
lems and of world problems, but | 
know too that there live in these Uni! 
ed States the millions of free men 
and women, devoted to liberty, wh: 
have the power to carry forward a 
free life and secure social order in this 
most fortunate land by their own ck 
termined and united efforts. All is not 
well, but the way to make it bette 
is not by worry, blaming others, fret 
ting from the side lines. Get into th 
game, take up your share of the re- 
sponsibility, tackle the first task that 
faces you and by whipping it, prepare 
to lick a bigger one tomorrow. 
Forward into battle. 


[Next week’s guest editorial will be by M. § 
Szymezak of the Federal Reserve Board.—Ed.] 





Cultivating Personality 
CHOLARS have turned out thou- 
sands of books and lectures on 

the development of personality. But 
these, unfortunately, like hundred- 
dollar bills, do not reach the big ma- 
jority who might profit most from 
them. Of course, by “personality” is 
meant an attractive personality. Many 
people are born with this gift. They 
are likable just as naturally as the vio- 
let or the rose. For the rest of us, this 
all-important attribute can be culti- 
vated. 

The best place for developing per- 
sonality is the home, and the logical 
teachers, or leaders, are the parents. 
They are in a position to bend the 
twig. Theirs, too, is the responsibility 
—and the greatest reward. 

The old saying that children should 
be seen but not heard has worked a 
great deal of harm through its too 
strict application. Some parents even 
lay down the Draconian rule that the 
little ones must not speak until spoken 
to. That stifles the process of self- 
expression, and makes the children 
backward and timid, even boorish, in 
the company of others. Without any 
training in conversation a boy is about 
as awkward in that activity as -he 
would be trying to ride a bicycle with- 
out practice. The family dinner table 
is a fine school in which to cultivate 
the art of controlled expression, and to 
practice the little courtesies which 
constitute “good manners”; and it all 
builds up a personality which will 
smooth the whole path through life. 


While personality development 
should begin with the very young, 


there are none so‘old but who can 
practice it to their own and the world’s 
advantage. Parents in training their 
children get good training themselves, 
and all home life is made brighter, 
family ties are made tighter, and even 
in old age it will be a pleasure to re- 
member the happy days of long ago. 
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RUBBER— 


U. S. Guards Supply of a Vital Commodity 


HE cryptography of war is tre- 

mendous. It produces all sorts 
of codes, symbols and ciphers to con- 
vey information military, diplomatic 
and economic. During this war and 
our defense crisis, one set of symbols 
is so important that men from all sec- 
tions of our defense front are con- 
cerned with it. It goes like this: 


H cH, 4H H 
} | | : 
— (, -C = C — 


It is the formula for rubber. It is no 
secret, for the chemists of every na- 
tion are familiar with it. The big 
problem of rubber, on which modern 
armies roll to battle, is how to get it, 
or a satisfactory substitute. In the 
United States, which normally uses 60 
per cent of the world’s rubber, it has 
recently jumped into the headlines 
as a defense-vital commodity. Two 
actions have put it there: (1) The Rub- 
ber Reserve Company, a Government 
corporation run by Loan Administra- 
tor Jesse Jones, has made rubber im- 
porting a Federal monopoly by sus- 
pending all private imports from the 
Far East; and (2) Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson and OPM’s Prior- 
ities Director E. R. Stettinius have 
combined to slap a rigid priorities 
and price control on rubber that will 
cut civilian consumption by 20 per 
cent by December. 

tubber is the only natural substance 
in the world that will stretch up to 


10 times its normal length, then return 
to its original form. But that is only 
the first of the versatile material’s 
qualities. It can be made soft, hard, 
water-proof, adhesive, or acid-resist- 
ant. It is a non-conductor of electric- 
ity; but rubber that will conduct elec- 
tricity has been produced. By adding 
certain agents, a rubber so soft and 
thin that it sheathes a surgeon’s sensi- 
tive fingers is produced; add carbon 
black, and you get a rubber that will 
outwear steel. Rubber can be bonded 
to metal; or it can replace metal in 
bearings that are water-lubricated. 

But these diverse propensities are 
only. part of rubber’s strange story. 
Rubber: is derived from the milk, or 
latex, in the bark of many trees, vines 
and shrubs, including the guayule 
bush that grows wild in our Southwest 
and Mexico. Commercial rubber, how- 
ever, is the product of one tree, Hevea 
brasiliensis, As the name indicates, 
this tree is a native of Brazil. 

But today 97 per cent of the world’s 


rubber comes from the Far East—the . 


plantations of the Netherlands Indies, 
British Malaya, French Indo-China, 
Thailand and Ceylon. We derive 98 
per cent of our rubber from those 
sources. And of all vital raw mate- 
rials, rubber moves the longest route 
to its markets —12,000 miles from 
Singapore to the big rubber manufac- 
turing center of Akron, in our case. 
It is this last fact which has caused 
the Government to clamp a firm hand 
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Our Mechanized Second Division Shows New Army’s Vast Rubber Needs 





Goodrich Pledge 


By John.L. Collyer, President 
B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


HE United States government, in 

possession of the facts regard- 
ing natural rubber and its import- 
ance, has announced a constructive 
program to assure adequate rubber 
stocks for national defense uses and 
the normal requirements of the 
American public. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
pledges its full support and coopera- 
tion to this program, which should 
result in substantial ingreases in 
the country’s rubber reserves, so 
essential to our national security. 

It is believed the conservation of 
rubber will cause no major hard- 
ship for users of rubber goods, for 
the Government plan contemplates 
the consumption of 300,000 long 
tons of natural rubber during the 
remainder of this year as compared 
with 400,000 tons during the first six 
months. The estimated consump- 
tion of 700,000 tons in 1941 will 
therefore exceed last year’s con- 
sumption of 648,000 tons, highest 
total in the history of the industry. 

The rubber industry, drawing 
upon its experience, can be expect- 
ed to contribute materially to this 
national objective of rubber con- 
servation, and it is believed that 
the American people will assist in 
the conservation of rubber articles 
in universal use, Intelligent sup- 


port of the Government’s present 
rubber program by the industry and 
users of rubber goods will insure 
its ultimate success. 





on rubber importation and consump- 
tion. Armies that marched on their 
stomachs in Napoleon’s day now move 
in rubber-tired trucks or combat cars, 
or ride to battle in tanks with rubber 
treads. Rubber goes into planes, for 
self-sealing gas tanks, for de-icers that 
keep big bombers from becoming siug- 
gish when they travel through the 
freezing upper air. Rubber goes to 
sea in a thousand forms, from insula- 
tors for wiring on the fire control ap- 
paratus of big guns to hoses for fuel- 
ing. (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
even building rubber decoy planes for 
Britain.) 

But even more than that, the whole 
speedy, power-driven industrial ma- 
chine of the United States moves on 
rubber. One big rubber company 
alone, the B. F. Goodrich Co., for in- 
stance, turns out 32,000 different rub- 
ber products. The whole American 
economy would fall apart if it lacked 
rubber to insulate its power lines, rub- 
ber belts to drive its machines, resili- 
ent rubber to absorb shocks and 








(Continued on page 16) 
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President: Heat & Hope 

At his home in Hyde Park, N. Y., 
which, his doctor thought, was a bet- 
ter place than Washington to spend 
a hot spell, the President continued to 
watch the war abroad and hope for 
peace at home. But this hope, he made 
clear, is just that—a hope and nothing 
more. But under the circumstances, 
that was an optimistic pronounce- 
ment, the main circumstance being 
that Secretary of Navy Knox had just 
previously declared to the Governors’ 
Conference at Boston that the time 
was ripe to use our Navy to clear the 
Atlantic of the German menace, “We 
are provided,” he said, “with a God- 
given chance to determine the out- 
come of this world-wide struggle.” 
The President refused to comment on 
the speech. 

But there was no hesitation to ex- 
tend the preparation for war. The 
President ordered that the full quota 
of 900,000 men fixed by law be in- 
ducted into the military service in the 
next 12 months. This order was taken 
to mean that Congress would not be 
asked to lengthen the service period 
so that those now in training could be 
retained. The Chief of Staff had just 
said that the Army planned to retain 
only a few specialists among the 
trainees. The President can, by Execu- 
tive order, hold the National Guard 
for more than a year, but, in spite of 
requests, he expressed no intention of 
doing so. 

Further evidence that the Com- 
mander in Chief expects a long de- 
fense program, was his creation of 
the new Office of Scientific Research 
and Development—OSRD—within the 
structure of the Office of Emergency 
Management. For its head, he named 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Dr. James B. Conant, of Harvard 
University, was made Dr. Bush’s col- 
league, as chairman of the research 
committee. Naming a committee for 
medical research was the first activ- 
ity of the new office. 

On the side of expectation of peace 
and the survival of democracy was 
the President’s action in dedicating 
the $350,000 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library. This Dutch Colonial struc- 
ture of native fieldstone, together with 
the private and public papers of Mr. 
Roosevelt over the period of the last 
30 years are now the property of the 
Government, and eventually the 100- 
acre Roosevelt homestead will be add- 
ed to the gift fo the Nation. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week were: 

e A unique and impressive serv- 
ice for a great mass pledge of allegi- 
ance to the flag was arranged for 
Independence Day by Mayor La- 


Guardia, of New York, director of 
At 4 


the Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Bush Heads Scientific Research 


P. M., Eastern Standard Time, all 
professional baseball games stopped 
for 10 minutes to have their bands 
join with the Marine Band in playing 
the nationa] anthem, and to listen to 
the President over public address sys- 
tems on the theme of national unity. 
Many theaters, veterans’ organizations 
and communities also joined in the 
nation-wide patriotic program. 

e The President removed troops 
from the North American Aviation 
plant at Inglewood, Calif., which they 
had occupied for 22 days, and returned 
the plant to its owners. 

e President Roosevelt granted tem- 
porary burial in Arlington National 
Cemetery for the famous pianist Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski. 

@ The President sent a wreath to 
be placed on the grave of the late 
President Calvin Coolidge on _ his 
birthday, July 4. 


w 
Defense: Credits and Debits 


In the past week there has been a 
lot of stocktaking in the defense line. 
There is plenty to brag about. The 
Government has issued orders for 
about $19,000,000,000 of stuff, and 
Congress has made available about 
$44,000,000,000 altogether. 

Airplanes are coming off the line 
at the rate of 1,500 a month; tanks, 
150 a month; output of machine guns 
has been trebled; hundreds of Garand 
rifles are produced daily; artillery 
production has gone up from 40 to 50 
per cent, powder 1,000 per cent, and 
1,000 machine tools (that bottleneck- 
ér!) are being delivered every day. 
A great national effort has produced 
great results. 

But there is a loud chorus that we 


Ms 





should have done much better. Th: 
cry of, disappointment is even loude: 
than the shout of pride. Only abou 
%6,000,000,000 was actually spent, i: 
was charged, and with the presen} 
arrangements for spending, more tha 

$8,000,000,000 is Jeft on hand and wu: 

allocated. Of the big lend-lease fu: 

only some $21,000,000 was actual! 

disbursed. The deficit of $5,000,000,0« 
achieved was under estimated figur« 

by more than a billion. Many criti: 

accused the War and Navy Depar' 
ments of not spending—letting o: 

contracts—fast enough. They wei 

responsible for the “real bottleneck. 

declared Gov. Van Wagoner, of Mich 
igan, to the Conference of Governor: 
From many sources came the charg 

that lag in production, due to scarcit 

of materials, was because of lack « 

foresight. The House Military Com 
mittee; Wendell Willkie and Secretar) 
James B. Carey, of the CIO, all crit 
icized the President’s failure to ap 
point a single and responsible head 
for the defense program. 

Meanwhile, among other develop 
ments in the defense picture were th« 
following: 

e In a July 4 statement, Directo 
William S. Knudsen, of the OPM, said 
the country is in “somewhat bette: 
shape” than last summer, but declared 
our task calls for “toil and sweat. 
and the willingness to sacrifice our 
comfort and our leisure.” 

e J. Edgar Hoover and his G-men 
made a sudden swoop on spies and 
suspects, seizing 26 men and three 
women in one operation. Of these, 
22 were German-born, and several 
pleaded guilty. In this biggest es- 
pionage case on record the sleuthing 
had been going on for two years. 

e The second registration day, of 
all young men who had attained their 
2ist year since Oct. 16 last, added 
an estimated 750,000 to draft eligibles, 
and it is expected that they will be 
called up at the rate of 75,000 a 
month. Acting on the promise of an 
early enactment of an age deferment 
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Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


America Gets More Precious Time 
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bill in Congress, Acting Selective 
Service Chief Gen, Hershey directed 
the postponement of induction of men 
28 years of age or more. 

e A huge power pool in the South- 
east, affecting 17 states and involving 
seven new interconnections between 
power plants in six states, was order- 
ed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, in order to make available 200,- 
000 additional kilowatts for the manu- 
facture of aluminum. OPM officials 
asked power consumers of the region 
ta.cut down on their use of current, 
declaring that every 10 kilowatts 
saved meant a pound of metal. A pro- 
longed drouth had caused a shortage 
of current from hydro-electric plants. 


SS 
Congress: Year's End 


Working until near midnight on 
New Year’s Eve—the eve of the fiscal 
year 1942, which began July 1—Con- 
gress set a record of appropriating in 
the past year the sum of $32,800,000,- 
000. This surpassed by $6,000,000,000 
the former high record made in 1919. 

The last day saw the passage of 
what were called the four “billion- 
dollar bills,’ and with very little 
debate. The first was $1,195,000,000 
for the Labor Department and the 
Federal Security Agency; another car- 
ried $1,060,500,006 for the Agricul- 
ture Department and farm benefit pay- 
ments; a third was the second defici- 
ency measure, totaling $1,402,000,000 
for a number of agencies; the fourth 
carried $910,905,000 for the WPA. 

On that same last day the President 
signed the largest single appropria- 
tion bill ever passed by Congress—the 
Army supply bill carrying $10,384,- 
82t.624. At the same time, he signed 
the bill continuing the Treasury’s 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund for 
two years, and his own authority to 
further devalue the dollar. 

But the thought of Congress was not 
all on money—even though unpleas- 
ant reports came about new taxes of 
the nuisance variety being framed by 
a busy House committee. There was 
a sensational report by the House Mili- 
tary Committee, made after weeks of 
study of defense progress. Sensa- 
tional because it charged “failures” 
and “delays,” and was openly critical 
of Administration officials, including 
the President. The trouble, the Com- 
mittee charged, was largely due to the 
want of “a responsible head with au- 
thority and power,” and because of 
the preoccupation with “social re- 
forms rather than national security.” 
In the matter of deficiencies of a num- 
ber of materials, that of aluminum was 
emphasized, due to short-sightedness. 
But the Aluminum Company, which 
Commerce Secretary Ickes recently 
castigated, was praised for 100 per 
cent cooperation and for expanding 
with its own money, while Ickes was 
criticized for refusing it more Govern- 
ment electric current. This report, 
which caused quite a commotion, was 
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drawn up by a sub-committee headed 
by Representative Faddis, of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
ae 


Hoover’s Seven Points 


Many an American these days is 
asking himself: “Should the United 
States enter this war?” Replying to 
this question for all non-intervention- 
ists, former President Herbert Hoover 
spoke an emphatic “no.” In an ad- 
dress entitled “A Call to American 
Reason,” radioed from Chicago, he 
concluded his stay-out-of-war argu- 
ment by proposing the following 
course “for reasonihg people”: 


1. Give every aid we can to Britain and 
China, but do not put the American flag 
or American boys in the zone of war. 

2. Arm to the teeth for defense of the 
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Hoover Called for Reasoning 


Western Hemisphere and cease to talk and 
to provoke war until we are armed, 

3. Uphold Congress steadily in assum- 
ing the responsibility to determine peace 
or war. 

4, Stop this notion of ideological war to 
impose the four freedoms on other nations 
by military force and against their will. 

5. Devote ourselves to improving the 
four freedoms within our borders that the 
light of their success may stir the people 
of the world to their adoption. 

6. Be prepared to sit at the peace table 
when peace comes, whether it be the re- 
sult of stalemate or victory, when other 
nations will be sufficiently exhausted to 
listen to the military, economic and moral 
powers of the United States. 

7. Go to that peace conference without 
the hates which come with war : 
and with a plan thought out and matur- 
ed . . . a new concept of human rela- 
tions that will give the world some hope 
of permanent peace. 


FE 
Labor: Shortages 


In fighting a battle, other factors 
being equal, the side with the greater 
number of men wins. Ever since the 
United States entered the battle for 
defense, it has suffered from a short- 
age of men on the production line. 
Last week, with most defense strikes 


ended, Paul V. McNutt, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator, made public the re- 
sults of a labor survey which showed 
the current shortage of skilled workers 
in defense industries to have reached 
serious proportions, 

In 16 aircraft, 13 shipbuilding, and 
26 machine-shop occupations there 
were not enough workers registered 
with state employment offices to meet 
employers’ needs. The ratio of de- 
mand to supply was 40 to 1 among 
airplane woodworkers, 50 to 1 for 
aircraft detail assemblers. Of 978 tool 
designers needed, only 61 were to be 
found on all state employment regis- 
try lists; and of some 250 die design- 
ers badly needed, only 16 were avail- 
able. No hull inspectors were to be 
had anywhere, though 25 were urgent- 
ly wanted, and there were only 15 
loftsmen on hand in contrast to re- 
quests for 550. 

Other extreme shortages were for 
ship fitters, template makers, boat 
builders, marine machinists, aeronaut- 
ical engineers, aircraft final assem- 
blers and aircraft riveters. In the field 
of machine and lathe operations, there 
were many more jobs than men. In 
all, out of 394 occupations surveyed, 
there were 78 in which the number of 
workers registered at state employ- 
ment offices, as of April 1, could not 
meet the demand. Moreover, it is 
believed that the further expansion of 
defense production during May and 
June has aggravated this situation. 


Americana— 


Installment Plan: William Bumpass, 
44, of Los Angeles, in surrendering his 
“store teeth” to two holdups, was told 
he would have.them returned after 
paying the thieves $45 on the install- 
ment plan. The plan flopped when 
police recovered the teeth. 

Defense Strike: In “a fight to save 
or bust a good American home,” Wal- 
ter Stanford, 42, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
went “on sitdowner till inlaws & out- 
laws move.” The inlaws stayed, and 
he moved—back into his house. 

“Out of the Night’: Awakened by a 
crash, the Bliss Seeley family of Have- 
lock, N. B., rushed downstairs to find 
an airplane in their kitchen. Blinding 
fog caused the forced landing of Pilot 
Donald Whitworth of Newark, N. J. 


Show Me: Blurry-eyed motorists en- 
deavor to “show” Springfield, Mo., 
police they haven’t imbibed a bit as 
they go through such novel tests as 
picking up coins from the floor and 
reading a page of fine print. 

* ° 7 


“Misery”: The 100 inhabitants of 
Ralston, N. J., are up in arms because 
Postmistress Catherine Groenwegen, 
who suffers with “the misery,” wants 
to move out of the ancient building 
that has been the hamlet’s post office 
since 1776, 
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On To Moscow? 


What may eventually stack up as 
the greatest battle in history was be- 
ing fought last week where the flat, 
dusty plains of eastern Poland sweep 
across the border of White Russia to 
the Dneiper River. Here, north of the 
vast Pripet marshes that lie almost at 
the exact center of the long old Rus- 
sian border between the Black Sea and 
the Baltic, hordes of German and Rus- 
sian tanks grappled like prehistoric 
monsters. Behind them, masses of in- 
fantry fought in what the Russians 
described as a holding action and the 
Germans called a rout. 

The conflicting descriptions were 
typical of Russian and German claims, 
often almost as far apart as the earth 
and the moon. Almost in the first 
days. of the war the Germans began 
to predict “successes baffling the imag- 
ination.” On the seventh day the High 
Command issued a 12-point commu- 
nique, read over the German radio 
with a fanfare of trumpets between 
each section, It boiled down to this: 
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WAR ABROAD 


Showing Long Battle Line and Direction of German Thrusts 





that the Germans were winning every- 
where; and that dispositions of the 
Russian armies were proof that Rus- 
sia had planned to attack Germany. 
The German attack, it said, had spared 
Middle Europe an invasion “the conse- 
quences of which cannot be con- 
ceived.” 

One point in the communique which 
interested experts was the German 
claim to have destroyed 2,233 tanks, 
captured 600 cannon and shot down 
4,107 Russian planes. Were this point 
true, the Russians would hardly have 
any planes left. Yet the Germans in 
later communiques mention fights 
with formations of as many as 75 Rus- 
sian planes. The Russians themselves 
claimed to have destroyed 2,500 Ger- 
man tanks and to have downed 1,500 
planes, against a loss to themselves of 
900 tanks and 850 planes. 

While these claims and counter- 
claims were being advanced to baffle 
the world, the Russo-German war was 
being fought on two fronts, military 
and political, 

On the military front, which ex- 
tends from 
Murmansk on 
the Barents Sea 
above the Arc- 
tic Circle, to 
LENINGRAD the Black Sea, 
the Germans 
seemed to have 
SOVIET the advantage 
almost every- 
where. They 
made a_e small 
advance around 
e Murmansk, cut- 
MOSCOW ting the rail- 
road which its 
defenders must 
use. On the Ka- 
relian Isthmus 
of Finland and 
north of Lake 
Ladoga the So- 
viet troops 
seemed to have 
the Finns and 
Germans _ stop- 
ped. 

But. from the 
Baltic down to 
the Pripet 
marshes (Pinsk 
is at their west- 
ern end; see 
map) the gains 
were all Ger- 
man. After the 
first nine days 
of fighting, the 
Germans were 
in Riga, Latvia, 
in a position toe 
strike east and 
threaten Lenin- 
grad from the 
rear. Meantime, 
other German 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


“Modern Version of the Kilkenny Caf?’ 


columns had made a V, southeast from 
Vilna and northwest from Brest-Li- 
tovsk, that. pointed past Minsk in Rus- 
sia proper toward Smolensk on the 
road to Moscow. 

This was the most potentially dan- 
gerous German spearhead, the su- 
preme test of the Red Army, which 
Marshal Semeon Timoshenko has been 
revamping during the past year. The 
Germans claimed to have some 500,- 
000 Russian soldiers trapped at the 
base of the V, in the Grodno-Bialy- 
stok (Kobryn) area. But the German 
spearheads were Panzer units. If the 
trapped Russian armies could keep 
their shape, if other Red forces could 
close in from north and south, the 
Panzer, units themselves~ might be 
pinched off. And behind Minsk the 
Stalin Line reaches its greatest de- 
fensive depth. 

South of the Pripet marshes, around 
Luck and Lwow, a battle of 4,000 
tanks raged for almost a week. Then 
the Red units began slowly to with- 
draw. The thrust here was aimed at 
Kiev, capital of the fat, rich Ukraine. 
Along the Bessarabian border, where 
Rumanian units ‘were operating in 
front of the Germans, the Russians 
were having their greatest successes; 
and such Rumanian cities as Con- 
stanta and Galati were taking a ter- 
rible basting from the Red Air Force. 

On the political front, the Germans 
had made little real impression with 
their propaganda cry that they were 
out to “save Europe from Commun- 
ism.” In a _ world-wide broadcast, 
Pope Pius XII gave no credit at all 
to’ that claim, as the Germans had 
hoped. And in Moscow, Acting 
Patriarch Sergei, Primate of the All- 
Russian Orthodox Church, rose from 
his sick bed to hold a special mass 
at Yelokhove Cathedral. “The Ortho- 
dox Church has always shared the 
nation’s fate. We will not desert 
her now,” he said. “The Church be- 
stows heavenly blessing on the pres- 
ent all-national movement .. . blesses 
all Orthodox members defending the 
Fatherland’s sacred borders.” Morale 
among the Russian people, according 
to first American reports to get out, 
was remarkably high. 

On their side, the Germans had 
whipped all their puppets into line. 
Hungary declared war on Russia, as 
did Albania. Vichy France broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet, 
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WAR ABROAD 


As PATHFINDER’S Military Observer Sees It 


T HAS become apparent, since last 
week’s analysis by PATHFINDER’S 
military observer, that the German con- 
quest of Russia will, in the last analysis, 
be determined by the one factor of speed. 
The Nazi spearheads, penetrating deep 
into Russian territory, have completed 
the encirclement of large masses of Soviet 
troops. That the central and northern 
salients are experiencing a more rapid 
realization of the Nazi strategy than is the 
southern area is increasingly evident. 
Barring some unexpected development 
which does not appear on the face of 
things, Smolensa, half-way point between 
Minsk and Moscow, should be in German 
hands within days at the most. It is ap- 
parent that the Nazi motorized columns 
will seek to sever the railroads between 


and prepared to send “volunteers” to 
fight Communism. A division of Span- 
ish volunteers was likewise being 
formed. 

Germany’s problem still was to de- 
feat Russia and destroy her armies in 
a hurry. Foreign Vice Commissar S. 
A. Lozovsky told reporters that Ger- 
many resembled the bear hunter who 
shouted: “I have caught a bear, but 
he won’t let me go.” Because of the 
military situation, Russia’s govern- 
ment was given to a five-man commit- 
tee headed by Premier Josef Stalin, 
and including Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff, Defense Commissar Kle- 
ment Voroshiloff, Security Minister L. 
P. Beria and Central Committee Sec- 
retary Georgi Lalenkoff. Soviet cir- 
cles in-Ankara, Turkey, said that Sta- 
lin was prepared to lose Leningrad, 
Moscow and the Ukraine. The gov- 
ernment would be moved to Sverlovsk, 
in the Ural Mountains, 1,600 miles east 
of Moscow; and the army would be 
based behind the Urals, where new 
war indusrties have been established, 
to fight a deadly “winter campaign.” 

SO 


«ieee Near East: British Gains 


The High Command in Syria “has 
full authority ...to be guided by mili- 
tary considerations alone,” Winston 
Churchill told the House of Commons 
recently. In other words, Britain has 
stopped playing politics with Vichy 
and is out to take Syria the hard way. 

In the Levant, French resistance 
was wearing thin. Thrusting north- 
ward from captured Damascus, the 
Free French troops reached Nebek, 
half way to Hom, the big air base 
northeast of Tripoli. Down the Leban- 
ese coast from Tripoli, Australian 
troops were closing in from the south 
on Beirut. Anti-French uprisings were 
reported at Beirut, which the natives 
were demanding should be evacuated, 
as was Damascus. Commissioner Gen. 
Henri Dentz’s official residence at 
Beirut was destroyed by a British 
bomb, and British naval shells rained 
on the city. The British claimed to. 


have completely encircled Palmyra, 
the big desert air base, almost dead 
center of Syria. 


Moscow and the South, and Moscow and 
the North. This means that an encircle- 
ment of the Leningrad sector is a possi- 
bility of the immediate future, which 
would cut off the entire northern theater 
of war, adjacent to Finland and stretch- 
ing from the Gulf of Finland to Arctic. 
Moscow, soul of Russia, should be in 
Nazi hands by the 20th of July, if the 
military movements in progress at this 
writing proceed on the schedule indi- 
cated by the first week of fighting. 
Mastery of the air is already in German 
hands, even if the Nazi communiques are 
discounted generously. What the British 
missions to the beleaguered Reds will ac- 
complish remains to be seen, but British 
comment as a rule admits the Soviet pic- 
ture is not very hopeful or promising, 


Meantime, French Vice Premier 
Darlan’s Minister of State, Jacques 
Benoist-Mechin, was in Ankara, Tur- 
key, where he had reportedly request- 
ed the Turkish government to permit 
evacuation of French troops from 
Syria through Turkey. The Turks 
were reported to have refused, point- 
ing out that they had previously de- 
nied transit rights to the Germans. It 
was also hinted that Benoist-Mechin 
had made a counter offer, urging the 
Turks to grab Syria’s northwestern 
Aleppo-Latakia-Tripoli triangle  be- 
fore the British and Free French 
could take it. - 

But the most important action in 
the Middle East was not a battle. It 
took place in London, where Win- 
ston Churchill ordered Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell, Middle East commander, 
winner and loser of Libya, to be trans- 
fered to India. He changed places 
with 57-year-old Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, commander in India who 
took Narvik during the Norwegian 
campaign. Though India is the Em- 
pire’s second most important com- 
mand, it was considered a demotion 
for Gen. Wavell, who has several times 
disagreed with Churchill. (But India 
may be vital if Germany conquers 
Russia.) To handle all non-military 
considerations in the East, Capt. 
Oliver Lyttleton, Churchill’s president 
of the Board of Trade, was sent to 
Cairo as Minister of State and mem- 
ber of the War Cabinet. 


... Britain: Busy R. A. F. 


Frenchmen who listen to the Brit 
ish radio heard a warning from a 
Royal Air Force general. “If you are 
not properly protected, go on strike,” 
the broadcaster said. “The British 
Government is resolved to smash Ger- 
man war industries. The Royal Air 
Force, in future, will attack all fac- 
tories in northern France working 
for Hitler.” 

For while the Luftwaffe was busy 
on the Soviet frontier, the R. A. F. 
kept up a steady day-and-night plas- 
tering of northern France and north- 
western Germany. For 17 nights 








straight they raided Germany, and al- 
ways the targets were the same: Dus- 
seldorf and Cologne, on the industrial- 
ized Rhine; Bremen and Hamburg, 
great port cities of the North Sea, 
which were reported so hard hit that 
their residents were evacuating and 
Kiel, the Baltic naval base at the 
opening of the canal between the Bal- 
tic and North Seas. 

After 17 nights’ bombing, bad 
weather gave them one night’s rest. 
But when the R. A. F. came back, it 
was to raid by day as well as night. 
Meantime, the offensive over northern 
France was on a 24-hour basis; some- 
times hundreds of bombers guarded 
by as many fighting planes, made five 
sweeps in 24 hours. Power plants at 
Comines, near Lille, and at Lens were 
blasted. On some days the R. A. F. 
encountered no enemy planes at all. 
In a week’s raids, the R. A. F. reported 
it had downed 96 German planes while 
losing 54. 

In Britain, agitation for “tip and 
run” raids on the European coastline 
grew. Perhaps to gear British arms 
production for just such action in the 
event the Russians managed to hold 
the Germans, Prime Minister Church- 
ill shifted busy Lord Beaverbrook 
from the Ministry of State to be Min- 
ister of Supply. 

With a shift in the Communist party 
line, Britain looked for less “absentee- 
ism” (playing hookey) from her fac- 
tories. Ambassador Sir Stafford Cripps 
was back at his post in Moscow. But 
the British were apparently not count- 
ing on their new “associate” (Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden’s euphemism 
for “ally”) for much beyond a breath- 
ing spell, in which Britain could work 
harder at arming. 


—— 


... Japan: New Step 
Since the outbreak of war between 
Germany and Russia, important Japa- 
nese policy men have been “in con- 
ference,” to determine what course 


Japan is to take with reference to this 
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Halladay in The Providence Journat 
Riding Two Horses Very Difficult 
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latest “armed incident.” As day after 
day passed with no announcement of 
any change in policy, the Japanese 
press began telling its readers to be 
patient until the nation’s great minds 
decided on a course. 

The great minds, as everyone knew, 
were Emperor Hirorito, Premier 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, Finance 
Minister Idao Kawaia, Gen. Hajime 
Sugiyama, Chief of the Army General 
Staff, and Admiral Osami Nagano, 
Chief of the Navy General Staff. And 
they were all in conference. So were 
members of the Supreme War Council, 
members of the cabinet, members of 
former cabinets, and all the army com- 
manders who could be rounded up in 
Tokyo. Speeding home by clipper to 
get in a few of these ivory table dis- 
cussions himself was Mamoru Sigemit- 
su, Japanese Ambassador to Britain. 

Japan, with her new treaty relations 
with both the Reich and the Soviet, 
was like a runner caught between 
second and third base in a fast double 
play. A decisive move in either direc- 
tion would seem disastrous, but so 
would standing still in the middle. 
Philosophized the Tokyo Times Ad- 
vertiser—“This is a time of trial and 
error. The country’s interest today 
might be completely different tomor- 
row.” 

Finally, it was revealed that a de- 
cision had been reached but that it 
would remain a state secret. One in- 
dication of what that decision was, 
however, was seen in Tokyo’s new step 
toward closer collaboration with her 
Axis partners. Germany and Italy and 
their Axis satellites (Spain, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Slovakia, Croatia and Hun- 
gary) all granted Japan’s request to ac- 
cord formal recognition to the Japa- 
nese-sponsored Nanking Government 
of China under Wang Ching-wei. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese continued 
to bomb free China, which is no 
longer recognized by the Axis. They 
reported raiding the extreme north- 
west sector, their bombers traveling at 
least 1,800 miles on the round trip over 
enemy territory, a feat they claimed to 
be the greatest to date in aerial war- 
fare. They followed this by two 27- 
plane raids upon the provisional Chi- 
nese capital of Chungking. 

eS Se ee 


War Sidelights— 


e Women in Florence, Italy, have 
been warned by police that they will 
be fined if they appear in shorts or 
slacks. “This stupid Hollywood style” 
must be curbed said the local press. 


@® Tobacco is getting so scarce in 
France that cigarette butts are on sale 
in the market places. Advertisements 
in newspapers urge the public to “save 
your cigarette stubs.” 


@ Hitler will have nightmares when 
he hears all the punishments London- 
ers believe he will be due when the 
war is over. Among the suggestions 
are that he be exhibited in a cage, 
beheaded, sent to the Arctic wastes, 
turned over to the Jews, confined in an 
insane asylum. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Stunted Tubercle Germ 


A substance which, in laboratory 
tests, will check the growth of the 
tubercle bacillus, the germ of tubercu- 
losis, has been discovered by two Duke 
University scientists. Drs. Arthur K. 
Saz and Frederick Bernheim, of Duke’s 
School of Medicine, report in Science 
that several iodine salts of benzoic 
acid have power to prevent the nor- 
mal growth of the germs. 


The tests were made with two 
identical cultures of tubercle bacilla. 
(A culture is a colony of germs grown 
in a controlled nutrient medium.) One 
colony was grown under normal con- 
ditions. To the other culture the 
benzoic acid salts were added. The 
germs in the first culture grew at a 
rapid rate, while after 14 days those 
in the benzoic acid culture had not 
grown at all. As soon as they were 
removed to the normal solution, how- 





Science Facts 


HE speed of light has been estab- 

lished at 186,272 miles per sec- 
ond, 12 miles less than previously 
assumed, according to Dr. Wilmer 
C. Anderson, who conducted experi- 
ments at Harvard. One phase of 
kis experiments required that light 
from a mercury vapor lamp be in- 
terrupted 19,200,000 times a second. 
Dr. Anderson believes that his meas- 
urement may still contain an error 
of 8.7 miles a second e The 
female mosquito is more deadly 
than the male. Only the female 
mosquito bites, since the male is 
not fitted with a drill to pierce the 
skin. The mosquito’s desire for 
blood is stimulated by hot weather. 
The male frequently sips nectar, 
etc. . . . @ Winds govern the Pa- 
cific pilchard (sardine) crop, says 
the Bureau of Fisheries. North- 
westerly winds control water cir- 
culation, which brings upswells of 
cold water rich in diatom and zoo- 
plankton, on which the fish feeds. 





ever, they snapped out of their “hiber- 
nation” and began growing at the 
same rate as the first colony. 

What this might mean, obviously, is 
that if the benzoic acid salts worked 
with the same effect in the human 
body, cases of tuberculosis might be 
far more rapidly cured. If the tu- 
bercle bacilla in the body could be 
held in a state of suspended growth 
while the patient underwent treat- 
ment to build up his own vitality and 
resistance, many more cured cases 
might come out of sanitoria. 

Drs. Saz and Bernheim have already 
tested the drug on both rats and hu- 
man beings to see whether the body 
can take it. They report that a man 
can consume one gram a day, taking 
the drug by mouth and absorbing it 
into the body through the intestinal 








tract, without ill effect. They are now 
experimenting to see whether it re- 
tains its power after being absorbed. 


Weighty Yolk 


One of the most powerful of all 
vitamins is the recently isolated bio- 
tin, a member of the vitamin B fam- 
ily. Biotin stimulates growth; and it 
is estimated that it will activate the 
growth of yeast cells in concentra- 
tions as small as one part to 400 bil- 
lion parts of yeast. Biotin is found in 
all living tissues, and in the egg 
yolk. (Only a few milligrams of the 
pure substance, however, have been 
isolated.) A counter factor, avidin, a 
growth inhibitor that balances biotin, 
has been discovered in egg white. 

The presence of biotin in egg yolk 
may account for a remarkable discov- 
ery recently made by Dr. Alfred Stein- 
er, of Columbia University medical 
faculty. _He has found that powdered 
egg yolk used as a food has the effect 
of increasing body weight far more 
than indicated by its caloric content. 

Dr. Steiner made his feeding ex- 
periments on two groups of patients 
suffering arthritis and various kid- 
ney diseases. To one group was given 
foods with high calory content, which 
normally increase weight quickly, 
plus known vitamins. The other group 
was given the same amount of caloric 
energy in the form of a specially pre- 
pared egg yolk powder. There was 
no gain in weight among the first 
group; but the group fed egg yolk 
powder gained a pound a week. 

Dr. Steiner reported to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association that “A sub- 
stance other than caloric intake plays 
a part in the gain of weight induced by 
feeding of egg yolk powder.” Though 
he did not pin the substance down as 
biotin, some other scientists believe it 
may be responsible. 


Photo Probe 


A common job of military surgery 
has been to probe for bullets and 
shell splinters. Doctors run their 
probes through the bullet hole, hop- 
ing to encounter the slug. 

But today Army surgeons have a 
new method for spotting bullets or 
shell fragments in any part of the 
body within only a few minutes. The 
new technique is to examine the pa- 
tient through a fluoroscope, the 
“screen version” of the X-ray photo- 
graph, 

The examination is made from three 
or more angles; the distance between 
the X-ray projector and the fluoro- 
scope screen is known each time; and 
the position of the bullet is marked 
with each examination. It is then a 
simple geometrical calculation to dis- 
cover the exact position of the bullet 
within the body. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





New Gardens 


More gardens with more kinds of 
vegetables growing in them make for 
better fed, more healthy and efficient 
citizens. 

Therefore the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has taken up and is carrying on 
the old effort of educating and encour- 
aging people, wherever possible, to 
cultivate their own gardens and in- 
crease the variety of vegetables they 
produce and eat. Under the 1940 AAA 
Farm Program $1.50 was offered for 
those who would cooperate in plant- 
ing for themselves a home garden. 
The result was that 645,254 farm fami- 
lies in 11 states were provided with 
better diets last year by the growing 
of gardens. The Department is ex- 
tending and expanding the assistance 
program this year. 

The states in which the experiment 
was carried out last year were prac- 
tically all cotten-growing _ states, 
though the practice was carried out in 
seven counties in Missouri and one 
county in Ohio. Requirements for re- 
ceiving the garden payments varied 
among the states, but in general they 
‘alled for production of a wide va- 
riety of vegetables to provide a well 
balanced diet for the family. With 
the discovery and increased know!l- 
edge of vitamins the Government is 
backing scientists and dietitians in 
inculcating far and wide proper eat- 
ing habits. 

It has long been observed that the 
growers of big “cash crops” like tobac- 
co and cotton are prone to neglect 
gardening, which provides no cash. 
As a result the diet is limited in va- 
riety; the really needed fresh vegeta- 
bles are not eaten, and a run is made 
on canned foods to be found at the 
stores. A minor, but important object, 
in the Department’s garden aid pro- 
gram is to lessen the demand on these 
commercially-produced foods so that 
there will be more for the defense 
requirements. 





Holding Prices Down 


Pity the poor price administrator. 
He is Leon Henderson, a very earnest 
and sincere gentleman, who is work- 
ing for all of us, for we are all con- 
sumers. But if we have something to 
sell he is likely to be against us, for 
his is a voice crying in the wilderness: 
“Keep the prices down.” The head of 
OPACS (Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply) is extremely 
fearful that if prices start going up 
widely the vicious spiral will set in, 
and the country will be hit by infla- 
tion—and ruination. 

Mr. Henderson’s attempted feat calls 
up that familiar old cartoon used in 
every political campaign showing a 
circus rider standing on the backs of 
two horses which are about to start in 
opposite directions. Mr. Henderson’s 





Harper in The Birmingham Age-Herald 


Leapfrog—but Where Will They Stop? 





horses are prices and wages. He has 
really no control over wages, but his 
official superiors have encouraged 
them in an upward swing. They have 
settled practically all strikes by grant- 
ing wage increases. It is natural for 
ihe other horse, prices, to go the same 
way, but Henderson is doing his best 
to rein him in, though he readily 
admits that the cost of living is bound 
to go up. 

Prices of practically everything, how- 
ever, have been going right on up. 
Wheat and oats reached the best levels 
since 1937; corn, soybeans and lard 
were highest for four years; cotton 
highest in 11 years, cottonseed oil 
highest in 15 years—and so on through 
the list of farm commodities. Con- 
gressmen worked for these price ad- 
vances, and every time Henderson 
tried to call a halt he was called up 
on the carpet by irate Congressmen 
who demanded to know where he got 
his authority. His authority has been 
mostly moral, but he expects to get a 
price-control law eventually. 

Among the manufacturers he got a 
Kerst rebuff from the Chrysler Auto- 
mobile makers when he asked all car 
makers to take back their announced 
price increases. He was next defied 


Random Statistics 


HE corner where New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and Colorado 
join is the only point in the United 
States where four states so meet 
@ Total production of elec- 
tric energy in 1940 was the highest 
on record, the Federal Power Com- 
mission says, reaching 144,984,565,- 
000 kilowatt-hours . . . @ Last 
year the rubber industry used 870, 
000 bales of cotton, or about 16 per 
cent of all domestic consumption, 
in tires and other products 
e Columbia University estimates 
that by the time he has reached 60, 
the average college graduate has 
earned $72,000 more than a high 
school graduate. It thus estimates 
that each year invested in college 
is worth $18,000 . . . @ It is esti- 
mated that during the summer, ap- 
proximately half of the 27,300,000 
autos registered in the country will 
average as much as 3,300 miles 
traveled. 
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by the furniture manufacturers, and 
for the same reasons. Manufacturers 
asserted that materials, wages and 
taxes had all increased, and their sell- 
ing prices had to be increased also, 

The plain fact is that Government 
defense spending has put much money 
into the hands of many people, and 
they are buying goods at a rapidly in- 
creasing rate. It is estimated that in- 
dividual incomes for the year will 
reach the high of,$85,000,000,000, as 
compared with $76,000,000,000 last 
year. Retail sales are 15 per cent 
above last year. Biggest increases of 
buying are in the “luxury” lines, like 
automobiles, jewelry, radios and so on. 

Things like these, Mr. Henderson 
holds, may have to be “rationed.” He 
does not want to see them go to those 
with the longer pocketbooks, and feels 
that a certain minimum per capita 
consumption may have to be en- 
forced. If that results in more money 
on hand for individuals it can be 
quickly and helpfully turned into de- 
fense bonds and saving certificates. 
Congress has already been felt out on 
price control (not price fixing) legis- 
lation, but outside of articles needed 
for defense, over which price ceilings 
have been fixed, there is a hesitancy 
to take a definite step “until a definite 
policy has been authorized.” 


Soldiers Drink Milk 


Milk, that “nearest perfect food,” 
according to Lt. Col. Paul P. Logan 
of the War Department Subsistance 
Office, now figures in the U. S. sol- 
dier’s ration for the first time since the 
War of the Revolution. 

The ration of George Washington’s 
soldiers called for a pint of milk a day 
per soldier, but if they got it they 
probably had to go out and find a cow 
and supply themselves. The present 





Army ration calls for eight ounces of * 


fresh milk, two ounces of butter, one 
ounce of evaporated milk and one- 
fourth ounce of cheese daily for each 
man. More than 1,000,000 quarts of 
milk from American farms are requir- 
ed daily, says the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, for pasteurization and distribu- 
tion or processing into dairy products 
for the Army. 

In addition to the fluid milk require- 
ments, says the same authority, 20 tons 
of butter, more than 10 tons of cheese 
(in spite of Secretary Wickard’s cau- 
tious, “Go easy there’) and large quan- 
tities of other dairy products are con- 
sumed daily. Since some of the large 
camps and cantonments are in thinly 
settled areas, the problem of supply 
and distribution was pretty big. But 
the milkmen had a well organized sys- 
tem, which was extended to the new 
territory while taking care at the same 
time of the.old thickly populated areas. 

Dietiticans, who are determined to 
make healthier and stronger men out 
of the selectees, are pleased over the 
milk program. It also proves the fore- 
sight of the Secretary of*Agriculture in 
making an early call for increased pro- 
duction (with Government support) of 
milk and milk products. 



























































































































































NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


A sharp slump in the sale of Defense 
Bonds occurred in June. Only $185,- 
790.000 worth were sold during the 
first three weeks. Sales in May, their 
first month, were,$438,230,000 . 

@ The country had the record number 
of 1,500,000 marriages last year, or 
11.8 per 1,000 population. The rate 
almost equalled the 1920 record rate of 
12 per 1,000, after the A. E. F. return- 
ed... @ Charles B. Henderson, for- 
mer Senator from Nevada, was elected 
chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., to succeed Emil Schram, 
who became president of the New 
York Stock Exchange . . . Beginning 
the 1942 fiscal year on July 1, the 
Treasury expected Federal, expendi- 
tures of $22,269,000,000, the highest in 
history. Some $15,500,000,000 will go 
for defense; the deficit will be $9,769,- 
000,000 and the public debt is expected 
to pass $57,500,000,000 .. . @ For the 
1941 fiscal] year just ended, Secretary 
Morgenthau reports, we spent $12,- 
710,000,000. National defense expendi- 
tures were $6,048,8000,000. Receipts 
reached $7,607,000,000, and the deficit 
was $5,103,000,000. 


PEOPLE 


Trying to collect taxes on her “in- 
tangible assets” (personal property as 
opposed to real estate), Hillsborough 
Township, New Jersey, has sent Mrs. 
Doris Duke Cromwell, “richest girl in 
the world,” a tax bill for $13,834,924. 
Part of her estate is in the township 
.. . © William Patrick Hitler, son of 
Adolf’s half-brother Alois, left New 
York to enlist in the Canadian Air 
Force. His mother, Mrs. Brigid Dowl- 
ing Hitler, has been active in New 
York’s British War Relief Society .. . 
@ When Poland is free, the body of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, piano virtuoso 
and Polish statesman who was his 
country’s Premier from 1919 to 1920, 
will be returned to Warsaw. But his 
heart will be buried in the United 
States. Paderewski was 80 when he 
died in New York . . . @ Ex-Colonel 
Lindbergh, addressing an isolationist 
rally in San Francisco, declared he 
would rather be allied with Germany 
than with Russia against Germany 
. . . © Edward G. Robinson, cinema 
star, donated $100,000 to the United 
Service Organizations as “a_ small 
down payment on the privilege of 
being an American”. . . @ Alec Tem- 
pleton, blind radio pianist, got his final 
citizenship papers. 

DEFENSE 

While all but two Marines from a 
group of 17 Red Cross nurses and 10 
Marines were reported safe after the 
ship carrying them to Britain was tor- 
pedoed, another detachment of 50 Ma- 
rines was reported landed at a north 
British port. The Marines were sent 
for duty at the American Embassy... . 








e Brooklyn and Mare Island Navy 
Yards have recently dismissed 28 ci- 
vilian workers in a process of weed- 
ing out those potentially dangerous to 
national defense. No spy activities at 
the yards have been reported 

e Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, Civilian 
Defense head, believes that the Gov- 
ernment should provide at least 50,- 
000,000 gas masks for citizens in areas 
open to potential attack. He told the 
Governors’ Conference at Boston that 
our cities need $50,000,000 worth of 
auxiliary fire-fighting equipment .. . 
@ The United States Naval Air Station 
at Bermuda has been officially com- 
missioned . . . © Two General Motors 


MY -— BUT 
THESE ARE 
CONFUSING 





Hutton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 


This is no Time for Philosophizing 


subsidiaries, Chevrolet and _ Buick, 
have undertaken new defense con- 
tracts which will increase their pro- 
jected airplane engine output to 1,000 
monthly each @ The Chrysler 
Corp. completed its two pilot models 
of the Bofors 40-millimeter anti-air- 
craft gun two weeks ahead of schedule. 
Production of-300 a month is expected 
by late Fal] @ Asked to sur- 
render 24 more transport planes to 
the Government, commercial airlines 
must cut their flying schedules. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAS 


The Argentine Senate has finally ap- 
proved the Havana Convention, per- 
mitting American countries to seize 
foreign possessions in this hemisphere 
which might be menaced by another 
foreign power . . . @ Twenty Latin- 
American countries have been invited 
by the War Department to send a total 
of 75 junior officers to serve with our 
Army as guests of the United States 
: . © Valparaiso, Chile, will go 
through a blackout during a mock 
“attack” by an “invading” fleet . . . 


© Two youths were killed and six 
arrested during anti-German riots in 
Durazno, Uruguay ... In a memor- 
andum to Uruguay, Acting Secretary 
of State Welles backed its plan to open 
its ports and facilities to any Amer- 
ican nation at war with a foreign 
power, and urged that all American 
republics do likewise. 


- * * 


FOREIGN 


German authorities have declared 

Bergen and nearby areas of Norway a 
closed area. Between certain hours 
citizens are forbidden even to look 
from the windows . . © Capturing 
the German raider Aletor, the British 
released 78 prisoners . . . @ Reports 
from Europe say the German battle- 
ship Gneisenau, lying in harbor at 
Brest, France, has finally been mortal- 
ly damaged by R. A. F. bombs . 
e British naval authorities have per- 
mitted the French oil tanker Sche- 
herezade to resume its voyage to Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, reportedly at the re- 
quest of the United States. Britons are 
reported annoyed at our insistence on 
appeasement of Vichy . . . @© Canada 
has made provisions for women to 
serve in certain ranks of their armed 
forces, 


- * * 


STATES & CITIES 


Georgia authorities have arrested 
Albert Chandler, 6-foot-3-inch Negro, 
one-time chauffeur for former Gov- 
ernor E. D. Rivers, on charges of 
selling pardons that released at least 


- 22 murderers from Georgia chain 


gangs. Officials charge that Chandler 
obtained 1,000 blank pardons signed 
by Gov. Rivers just before he left of- 
fice. Chandler was arrested in New 
York, .. Gov. Lee (“Pass the Biscuits, 
Pappy”) O’Daniel, of Texas, was 
elected Senator by 1,095 votes over 
Presidential - backed Rep. Lyndon 
Johnson, A few days before the elec- 
tion, 87-year-old Senator Andrew 
Jackson Houston, whom O’Daniel 
named for the interim appointment, 
died in Baltimore. O’Daniel was elect- 
ed from among 25 candidates by the 
smallest margin ever accorded a Texas 
Senator. . . @ Gov. Paul Johnson, of 
Mississippi named James O. Eastland, 
atorney and plantation operator, to 
succeed the late Senator Pat Harrison. 
e New York City’s hamstrung 
Tammany Society celebrated its 155th 
anniversary on July 2. 
BUSINESS & LABOR 
National Broadcasting Company has 
offered to pay ASCAP (American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers) for its music at the rate of 2%4 
per cent of network commercial] re- 
ceipts, and two per cent on local and 
spot business. ASCAP music went off 
most stations on Jan. 1, when the old 
contract expired... @ African Comet, 
of the American South African Line, 
the world’s first all-welded passenger 
ship, was launched at Ingalls’ Yards, 
Pascagoula, Mass. . . @ Class I rail- 


roads showed total net earnings of 
$342,702,129 through May, 1941. 


PATHFINDER | 
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ANSWER IS— 


What is the proper flag etiquette in 
hanging the American flag in the home, a 
public hall, or in the street? 





® The code of flag etiquette, which 
has been adopted by a large number 
of patriotic organizations, provides: 
When the flag of the United States is 
displayed in a manner other than by 
being flown from a staff it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out. 
When displayed either horizontally 
or vertically against a wall, the blue 
field should be uppermost and to the 
flag’s own right, i.e., to the observer’s 
left. When displayed in a window it 
should be hung the same way, with 
the blue field to the left of the ob- 
server in the street. In fact, the blue 
field should aéways be to the left of the 
observer no matter whether the flag is 
hanging vertically or horizontally. 
When displayed as a banner over the 
middle of a street, the flag should be 
suspended vertically, with the union 
to the north in streets running east and 
west and to the east in streets running 
north and south. 


* * * 


What is the area of Russia alone and 
in comparison with the area of Europe? 


e Russian territory occupies one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface, or 8,819,791 
square miles, exclusive of Russian- 
occupied Poland. This area extends 
from the north Pacific ocean to the 
Gulf of Finland. Europe, including 
Iceland, is 4,093,000 square miles. The 
eastern half of Europe is Russian ter- 
ritory. 


* * * 


Do salmon die after they spawn? 


e A group of Pacific salmon, or king 
salmon, that inhabits the Northern Pa- 
cific waters, dies after the breeding 
season (July to December) is over. 
These salmon never return to the sea. 
Other types of salmon, however, return 
to the sea after spawning, and remain 
there until the next breeding season. 
All salmon live partly in the sea and 
partly in fresh water, breeding in the 
latter. They ascend rivers and tribu- 
tary streams to spawn. 


* * * 


For whom was the state of Louisiana 
named, and how is it pronounced? 


e Louisiana was named in honor of 
Louis XIV of France by members of 
the La Salle expedition in 1682, when 
they claimed an extensive area of the 
Mississippi valley for France. The 
name is pronounced loo-E-zi-AN-a. 


* * * 


What is Adolf Hitler’s baptismal name? 


e Hitler’s present name is his bap- 
tismal name. His father, Alois Schick- 
elgruber Hiedler, changed the family 
name to Hitler. The family apparent- 
ly lived for many generations in 
Austria as humble peasants, and the 


Sermonette 


EW human needs have arisen 

and men look to the church for 
guidance. The church must cope 
with the things that are confusing 
and troubling our people. Any 
service that helps a man understand 
his job or his city or his country 
better is truly a relgious service. 
Any one who helps another person 
to come to grips and master prob- 
lems, both pérsonal and social, is 
a religious person. We must ignore 
that which depletes human life and 
cleave to that which is tolerant and 
kindly and helpful. This is the 
new religion for church people. 
Let us put human values above 
creedal values. 

Rev. John W. Houck, 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, 

New York City. 





family name varied in spelling during 
the centuries. His paternal grand- 
parents were Johann George Hiedler 
and Anna Maria Schickelgruber. His 
mother, Klara Polzi, was, apparently, 
of Slovak stock. 


. * . 


To what nation do the Cape Verde Is- 
lands belong, and why are they considered 


strategically important in the present con- 
flict? 


@ The Cape Verde Islands belong to 
Portugal. They are located 300 miles 
off Dakar, at the western point of 
Africa, and are only 1,500 miles north- 
east of Natal, Brazil, on the most east- 
ern point of South America. They are 
strategically important as fueling sta- 
tions for much South Atlantic shipping, 
particularly British, which took on 
two-thirds of the fuel oil and more 
than one-third of the coal from the 
island stores in 1938. The best harbor 
for the islands, Porto Grande, has a 
good anchorage for large ships, and is 
protected on three sides by mountains, 


” - * 


What star furnished the light beam that 
turned on the lights at the 1933 Chicago 
World’s Fair? 


@ The star Arcturus furnished the 
beam, which had left the star 40 years 
before the fair—at the time of the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. It was 
captured by powerful lenses and its 
energy magnified 1,000 times until it 
was powerful enough to light up Chi- 
cago’s 1933 World’s Fair. Arcturus, of 
the constellation Bootes, is the bright- 
est star of the northern hemisphere. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Hodgepodge or, less frequently, 
hotchpotch, comes to us from the 
Dutch word Autspot through the 
French hochepot. The word literally 
means a stew of various ingredients, a 
mingled mass, a confused mixture. 
Thus it has come to mean a mixture 
or a medley. As a verb, hodgepodge 
means to make into or become a mix- 
ture. 








RELIGION 
Church Membership 


Americans are said to take too light- 
ly their rights as members of a demo- 
cratic society, but during the past year 
they have proved that they have high 
regard for their religious liberty. The 
1941 edition of the Yearbook of Amer- 
ican Churches reveals 64,501,594 Amer- 
icans—forty-nine per cent of the popu- 
lation—were members of 250 differ- 
ent religious bodies in 1940. They at- 
tended 244,319 churches, and put $600,- 
000,000 into church coffers. 

As usual, the Protestant bodies con- 
tinue to lead all other groups with 36,- 
103,984 members. The Roman Catholic 
Church, however, maintains its leader- 
ship in membership for a single sect 
with 21,284,455. Nearly all groups re- 
ported increased membership over 
1939, and all reported increased enroll- 
ment throughout the past decade. 

Membership figures for leading 
Protestant churches and other church 
bodies are as follows: 








Denomination Enrollment 
Methodist ........ o7 .. 7,377,487 
Northern & Southern Baptists 4,949,174 
Lutheran Pde ste hes *s 4,582,066 
Episcopalian 1,996,434 
Presbyterian 1,971,364 
Jewish ..... A ee 4,641,184 
Eastern Orthodox Catholic 735,440 
Old Catholic 25,909 
New Catechism 

For 50 years or more youthful 


Catholics in the United States have 
studied the fundamental dogmas of 
their faith from the so-called Balti- 
more Cathechism. Now they will use 
“A Catechism of Christian Doctrine,” 
a revised, more comprehensible form 
of the old text. Revision was under 
the direction of the Episcopal Commit- 
tee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The book was published by 
St. Anthony’s Guild Press. 

Six years of analytical and critical 
work by the American heirarchy, as 
well as teachers and scholars, have 
produced an accurate summary of 
Christian doctrine, not a course in re- 
ligion, according to the committee. Be- 
sides graphs, illustrations, teacher and 
pupil helps, there are included sugges- 
tions and corrections made .by the 
agency of the Holy See in Rome. Sim- 
plified in terminology, sequence, and 
text, the revision omits some of the 
old familiar questions but is enriched 
with additional] explanatory material. 
Phases of the commandments are more 
fully discussed from social points of 
view reflecting national and interna- 
tional relations. The moral virtues 
are presented positively rather than 
negatively and the two Commandments 
containing the “whole law of God” are 
more strongly emphasized. 

« A communion catechism and one for 
high schoo] students are also in prep- 
aration, it has been announced. 
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PRESENTING 





Tom Connally 


IGHT now there is a reshuffling of 

Administration stalwarts in the 
United States Senate. That august 
body has lost, and is losing, some good 
men; and good men must be chosen to 
replace them. Men on whom the Preés- 
ident, and also the nation, leaned, like 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi, Sheppard 
of Texas and Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina, are, like Elijah of old, dropping 
their mantles on other shoulders. 

It is one of those times of change 
in which merit is recognized and dem- 
onstrated ability is rewarded; and for 
that reason the “wise guys” around the 
Capitol are saying, “Watch Senator 
Connally of Texas.” 

The tall, good-looking, genial, witty, 
wise-cracking Senator from the big- 
gest state in the Union, has in 25 years 
of activity under the dome of the 
Capitol been steadily emerging from 
the hundreds, even thousands, who 
have served in Congress with him in 
that stretch of time. He has not only 
demonstrated his ability and energy— 
that he can be counted on to handle 
the job—but he has also shown that 
he can make friends as well as fight. 
He even makes friends of the very ones 
he fights. Nobody hates Tom Con- 
nally. The way he wears his name 
indicates the sort of “good scout” he 
is. It used to be “Thomas Terry,” but 
did not fit that way. 

The value and influence of a man 
in the Senate is not measured by abil- 
ity alone; character and personality 
also count for a great deal. Those 
qualities inspire trust and cooperation 
on the part of others. By way of 
proof that people like Senator Tom 
Connally is the fact that in his re- 
election to the Senate for his third 
term in 1940 he received the largest 
vote ever polled by any individual in 
the state of Texas. (And, characteris- 
tically, he does not mention that fact 
in his biographical sketch in the 
Congressional Directory.) 

Some political observers who work 
around the Capitol have picked Sen- 
ator Connally for the chairmanship of 
the powerful Finance Committee, to 
succeed Harrison. There are three 
prominent majority leaders ahead of 
him in the point of seniority—George 
of Georgia, Walsh of Massachusetts 
and Barkley of Kentucky—but they all 
have their hands very full for the pres- 
ent, and they will not worry about the 
job with Tom Connally on it. 

The Lone Star State Senator has al- 
ready shown his taste and capacity for 
financial legislation. He is the author 
of a complete schedule of income tax 
rates in the Revenue Act of 1932; he 
was the author of an amendment to 
the 1934 Revenue Act placing an excise 
tax on foreign animal and vegetable 
oils and fats; and he is the author of 
the bill for the devaluation of the 





dollar which was put in operation 1n 
1934, and still operates. The Admin- 
istration would probably feel easy 
with Tom Connally ready to take 
charge of that big $3,500,000,000 de- 
fense tax bill soon to reach the Senate. 
Connally is the only senator who is a 
member of the three powerful commit- 
tees of Finance, Judiciary and For- 
eign Relations. 

Another writer who watches the 
workers at the U. S. Capitol predicts 
that Connally will be picked to suc- 
ceed Byrnes of South Carolina as floor 
leader-—sort of Administration-Senate 
liaison officer—to back up Majority 
Leader Barkley, and take his place 
when necessary. This writer says: 
“The big scissor-tongued Texan, who 
can soften that cutting edge to a per- 
suasive drawl, or rol) it in a-yarn that 





International 


Connally’s Star Rises in the Senate 


has the Senate rollicking, has triple- 
threat talents rare in the Senate.” Be- 
sides, Connally has already been an 
assistant to Senator (soon to be Jus- 
tice) Byrnes in this confidential work. 
Perhaps no other senator could ap- 
proach all his colleagues on more 
friendly terms. And he has been con- 
sistently a militant suporter of the 
President, though not a rubber stamp. 
He has “voted wrong” a few times. 


GLANCE at the life sketch of Tom 

Connally reveals that he came up 
the hard way. He was born on a Texas 
farm and went to the country public 
schools. He went on to Baylor Uni- 
versity and the University of Texas 
and came out ready to practice law. 
He soon showed special ability as a 
trial lawyer, and as county prosecut- 
ing attorney he made a record that is 
still envied and aimed at by young 
attorneys in that county. (His only 
son, Ben, is now an attorney in Hous- 
ton, Tex.). Connally’s friends believe 
he would have been one of the great- 
est lawyers of the state if he had stuck 






PATHFINDER 
to the profession, but his interest in 
public affairs and his ability to make 
friends soon pointed his career to poli- 
tics. He served two terms in the state 
legislature, and in 1916 was elected to 
Congress. 

But Tom Connally’s mature life was 
not all law and politics. His is a fight- 
ing patriotism. When the war with 
Spain came up he enlisted as a private 
in the Second Texas Volunteer Infan- 
try, and got as far as Florida. In 
rank he got to be sergeant major. He 
had hardly learned his way around in 
Congress when America got into the 
World War, and he went into the Army 
again, this time as captain and adju- 
tant, Twenty-second Infantry Brigade. 
This time he got as far as Fort Meade. 
The Senator claims a sort of record 
of having been in more wars and done 
less fighting than anybody. 


LITTLE sidelight on Senator Con- 

nally’s military carter illustrates 
his honesty and conscientiousness. In 
1919 when the House was considering 
a resolution for the payment of sal- 
aries to members for the time they 
were in the military service the former 
Texas captain and adjutant rose and 
made it very plain that he would not 
accept any such money. “When I en- 
tered the Army,” he said, “I was will- 
ing to accept the reduced pay provid- 
ed as compensation in the Army. Prac- 
tically every soldier who joined the 
colors received less than he did in 
civil life, and I want no more con- 
sideration than was accorded to others 
in the service.” 

When Representative Connally be- 
came Senator Connally in 1929 a 
PATHFINDER sketch at the time cred- 
ited him with being “colorful,” and an 
orator whose speeches were “full of 
wit and sarcasm,” and said that in his 
specialty of foreign affairs “he never 
failed to pour the acid of his sarcasm 
and irony into any sore or sensitive 
spot the ruling party might reveal.” 
He was credited with courage for run- 
ning for the Senate, for his predeces- 
sor had lost out—like so many others— 
by doing that very thing. 

It was only in the last two years that 
majority leaders discovered Senator 
Connally’s special aptitude for commit- 
tee work and off-floor negotiations. He 
did yeoman service for Chairman Pitt- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in smoothing out and pushing 
through the aid-to-Britain policy with 
repeal of the arms embargo, and in 
enacting the lease-lend bill. Connally, 
rated as a Conservative, is able to patch 
up differences between conservative 
and radical factions of the party. And 
in addition, he is always ready to be 
sent into the arena against any cham- 
pion of the foe for a knock-down and 
drag-out fight. 

Tom Connally excels both in making 
war and making peace, in the United 
States Senate, and now, at 64 years of 
age, a new period of increased power 
and influence is apparently opening 
up to him. 

When not in Washington, the Sen- 
ator, now a widower, makes his home 
in Marlin Falls County, Texas. 
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NAVY INSIGNIA 
Enlisted Men & Officers 


N the United States Navy the rank- 

ings of all men are indicated by 
the insignia on their sleeves. Those 
who “know their Navy” can tell from 
a glance at the coat sleeve whether the 
wearer is a chief petty officer, a junior 
grade lieutenant, a third class seaman, 
ora vice admiral. And that—except 
for the incorrigibles who call every 
uniformed man “captain”—is excellent 
knowledge these days. 

The sign of rank is, of course, not 
the only insignia worn by Uncle Sam’s 
seagoing fighters. There are other 
marks, badges, and stripes to indicate 
department, job, length of service and 
so on. But first let us look at the in- 
dication of rank. 

For enlisted men in the Navy there 
are seven steps upward in rank, three 
in the seaman’s class and four in the 
petty officer’s class. Insignia and base 
pay of these ranks are: 

@e Apprentice Seaman (also called 
Third Class Seaman): This man is on 
the first rung of the ladder. He re- 
ceives $21 a month for the first four 
months of his service, and $30 a month 
thereafter. A single white stripe en- 
circling the cuff of his blue sleeve 
denotes his rank. 

@ Seaman, Second Class: Two sleeve 
stripes signify this rank, for which 
the pay is $36 to $45 a month. 

@ Seaman, First Class: This is the 
highest rank in the seaman classifica- 
tion, carrying three sleeve stripes and 
a pay rate of $54 to $67.50 a month. 

® Petty Officer, Third Class: This is 
the first step above the so-called “gob” 
group. Pay is now $60 to $75 a month. 
Insignia is a single down-pointing 
chevron surmounted by the American 
eagle. (Between chevron and eagle 
are specialty marks.) 

@ Petty Officer, Second Class: In- 
signia same as above, except that the 
chevron is double instead of single. 
Monthly pay ranges from $72 to $90. 

e Petty Officer, First Class: This 
non-commissioned officer wears a 
triple chevron and draws $85 to $109 
each month, 

e Chief Petty Officer: This is the 
highest non-commissioned rank in the 
Navy. His insignia is similar to that 
of the first class petty officer except 
for the topmost bar of his triple 
chevron, which is continued to form 
an are. Monthly pay is $126 to $157.50. 
Between this rank and that of first 
class petty officer is the position of 
Acting Chief Petty Officer (not a dif- 
ference in rank, and no change in in- 
signia from that of Chief), which 
carries a pay rate of $99 to $123.75. 

Enlisted men also wear a shoulder 
stripe to indicate which branch of the 
service they are in. Those in the 
engineering department wear a red 
stripe on the left shoulder; those in 
the seaman’s branch, or the deck force, 
wear a white stripe on the right shoul- 
der (blue on a white uniform). 














Naval insignia of rank: Reading down the 
columns (1. tor.) they follow order of de- 
scriptions in accompanying article. 


For the Navy’s commissioned offi- 
cers there are nine steps upward in 
rank, from ensign to admiral. These, 
indicated by gold sleeve stripes (wide, 
medium and narrow) sewn around the 
blue uniform cuff, are as follows: 


® Ensign: The first rank among 
commissioned officers. It is desig- 
nated by a single medium stripe. An- 
nual base pay ranges from $1,500 to 
$3,000. (In addition to base pay, offi- 
cers receive a rental and subsistence 
allowance according to grade and 
length of service.) 

e Lieutenant, Junior Grade: This 
rank is indicated by one medium and 
one narrow stripe (as if it were one 
stripe and a half—midway between 
ensign and lieutenant), and draws an 
annual base pay of $1,500 to $3,600. 

@ Lieutenant: Two medium stripes, 
and an annual base pay of $2,000 to 
$4,500. 

@ Lieutenant Commander: One nar- 
row and two medium stripes, denote 
this rank, which entitles the wearer to 
annual pay of $2,400 to $5,250. 

® Commander: Officers of this rank 
wear three medium stripes and draw 
$3,000 to $5,750 a year. 

® Captain: Insignia of this rank is 
four medium stripes. The rank next 
above captain used to be commodore, 
but that has been dropped. Captains 
earn $5,500 to $6,000 a year. 

@ Rear Admiral: Officers of this 
rank wear one medium and one wide 
(the equivalent of five medium) 
stripes, and receive annual base pay 
of $6,000 to $8,000. 

e Vice Admiral: Promotion from 
“rear” to “vice” admiral calls for 
an additional medium stripe and base 
pay of $8,000. 

@ Admiral: This is the highest offi- 
cer rank in the Navy. It is designated 
by one wide and three medium gold 
stripes around the cuff, and carries an 
annual base pay of $8,000. 











POETRY CORNER 


A Scot Salutes the Star-Spangled Banner 
Here’s my heart America, 
I was alien born. 
Freedom lang had fled the braes 
Whaure the Wee Folk mourn. 





I wad bide whaure Freedom bides, 
Be o’ her a pairt; 

I cam tae ye America— 

Ye tuk me tae yer heart. 


Brought the Gaelic smile and tear; 
Dreams o’ heath and Mist; 

Never hae yer starry faulds 

Been mair fondly kissed. 


Brought fona’s ancient trust; 
Strength that shall not fail. 
I was alien born but brought 
The loyalty o’ the Gael. 


Here’s my all America: 
Scottish faith and love 
Nane o’ yer hameborn higher hauds 
Yon starry flag above. 
—Flora Cameron Burr 
Bottineau, N. D. 


CE —— 
Only A Little Fire 

Only a little fire 

What a flame will start; 

Only a little word 

How it can wound a heart. 


Only a little spark 

Left in a careless way, 
Will cause a lot of damage 
May take your home away. 


Only a little match 

That you throw left or right, 
May cause a forest-fire 

That would be hard to fight. 


Only a little flame 

That burns in a heart of love 
Can cheer a weary soul; 

This comes from heaven above. 


Only a little word 

Spoken without thought, 

May be the loss of a friend 
Which no more can be sought. 


Let’s watch those little fires 
Which come along our way— 
We'll find life will be sweet, 
A better place to stay. 

Marie Ludurg 


Rockville, Conn. 
EEE 


Relax 
If you have to wait awhile, 
Relax. 
Change your frown into a smile, 
Relax. 


Do not fidget, fuss or fret, 

Waste no time in vain regret, 

Be content with what you get, 
Relax. 


When you feel a sense of strain, 
Relax. 

Free your mind from grief or pain, 
Relax. 

Think of something fine to say, 

Be an optimist today, 

Laugh your foolish fears away, 


Relax. 

If things seem to go all wrong, 
Relax. 

Turn depression into song, 
Relax. 


See the good on every side, 
Do your best with worthy pride, 
Don’t resist—go with the tide— 
Relax. 
—Grenville Kleiser 


New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 





Hoover’s Advice 

T HAS been seriously proposed on 

several occasions in the past to 
constitute our ex-Presidents a sort of 
council of elder statesmen to consider 
and advise on serious matters of gov- 
ernment. Thus their knowledge and 
experience would continue to be ayail- 
able for the service of the country, and 
they would be given an official status 
of dignity and honor. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
has not waited for such an appoint- 
ment. He addresses the nation oc- 
casionally and, with no ax to grind, 
he gives the people the benefit of his 
first-hand knowledge, experience and 
study of subjects that concern us all. 

In a radio speech last week (see 
page 5) Mr. Hoover firmly took the 
ground that, in the world task of put- 
ting down Hitlerism, it is better for 
ourselves, for Great Britain, for China 
and for the world that the United 
States keep out of the shooting if pos- 
sible. After roundly denouncing 
promised U. S. aid to thé Soyiet Union, 
the Former President declared British- 
Russian collaboration against Hitler 
had made a “gargantuan jest” of the 
argument of “our joining the war to 
bring the four freedoms to mankind.” 
Instead, he recommended that we de- 
volte ourselves to improving the four 
freedoms within the United States. 

Moreover, Mr. Hoover maintained 
that if we declared, or started, open 
war on the Axis powers it would 
bring Japan (according to treaty) 
into the war against us, and against 
Britain, adding to the sea raiders 
now preying on Britain’s thinning 
“life-line” of ships. And further, it 
would weaken our position and influ- 
ence at the final peace table, where a 
new course for the world will have to 
be shaped. By way of surplus, Mr. 
Hoover also mentioned that if we 
jumped in the war now and won if, 
we should be winning it for Stalin and 
Communism, rather than for the “four 
freedoms.” 

The Former President has given the 
American people real food for thought. 


gq 
Puzzled Japan 


AVING quite a job of “new-order- 

ing” on hand in the Orient, Japan 
thought it a pretty good trick to ally 
herself with the “new-order” people 
in the West—Germany and Russia—in 
order to present an imposing front 
against all honest nations that might 
be tempted to interfere. But it seems 
that robbers are likely to be liars also, 











/ 
leye) 
Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


“The Man on the Flying Trapeze” 


ready to rob a partner they have prom- 
ised to help, when it serves their pur- 
pose better. 

Japan saw her friend Germany sud- 
denly jump on her newer friend Rus- 
sia in spite of solemn, signed promises 
of friendship. And then, while Japan, 
mired in China, dangled on the diplo- 
matic trapeze, the smiling Hitler came 
with more promises to Japan. He and 
all his satellites recognized Japan’s 
puppet government in China. Whether 
he expects the Japanese to render a 
quid pro quo, probably by striking 
south at the British and Dutch East 
Indies in order to divert British and 
American naval strength to that quar- 
ter, remains to be seen. It is a nicé 
little “operation” Tokyo has long 
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dreamed of, but if the Japanese wer: 
afraid to leave Russian armies in thei: 
rear, they can hardly feel safer wit! 
the great German war machine heade:| 
in that direction. .Hitler has shown 
himself an Indian giver. He let Russi: 
seize a lot of booty, but now he is 
taking it all back. Also, there have 
been rumors that Hitler is aiming a| 
the whole world. 

The Japanese have a difficult de- 
cision to make. It is fairly easy to out 
smart honorable people, but what is tv 
be done with a man like Hitler, who 
has been outsmarting and outlying 
others? Foreign Minister Matsuok: 
and his ambitious military clique 
might be willing to take a chance and 
strike; but Prime Minister Konoy: 
and his conservative following—busi 
ness men who have more to lose—ar« 
apparently more cautious, 


q 


. . 

Aiding Defense? 

REQUENTLY a warning voice 

speaking from some high hill of 
authority reminds us that we cannol 
have “business as usual” if we are 
going to prepare properly for our de- 
fense; that all must make sacrifices if 
the country is to be made safe. 

Nobody disputes the truth and wis- 
dom of that warning. But it is gen- 
erally held to apply to the other fellow. 
All agree that non-defense appropria- 
tions should be cut, and that rigid 
economy should be the rule outside of 
the rearmament program. “A time to 
mourn and a time to dance,” said the 
Preacher. And this is plainly not the 
dancing time. 

Representative James E. Van Zandt 
of Pennsylvania, speaking to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, counseled them 
to “turn the heat on Capitol Hill,” to 
besiege Congress for an increase in 
disability pensions. The Congress- 
man advised his hearers to concen- 
trate on raising monthly payments 
from $30 to $40 “instead of trying to 
solve the world problem.” As a 
finishing touch he pictured this pres- 
sure drive for increased pensions as a 
contribution to national defense. 

It would be pretty nice if we could 
all contribute to the national defense 
in that way. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. If Mr 
Van Zandt is right then all the old 
pressure groups should get busy and 
push and pull for more and bigger 
contributions from the common 
Treasury. 

Maybe that committee working on 
the $3,500,000,000 tax bill is on the 
wrong road. They are planning to take 
it from us, and we are uttering many 
squeaks and squeals. Just let them 
plan to give that much to us by way 
of building up the national defense 
and not a patriot of all of us will lift 
a voice of protest. 
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July 12, 1941 
BY THE WAY- 


Once more there is news of fighting 
in the Luck area of central Poland. If 
that is where Luck is there is no great 
hardship in being out of Luck. 











While a number of columnists are 
having fun writing about the prospect 
of “bundles for Russia,” newspaper 
wags in Washington are -calling the 
Lend-Lease Bill the “Lenin-Lease Bill.” 


—[}— 


Despite all this talk about price fix- 
ing, present trends in living costs in- 
dicate this fact: So far as prices are 
concerned all of us better prepare 
ourselves for a late fall. 

—l[e— 

Nature is very beautiful—if you can 
find a place where nobody has had 
a picnic. 


— 


Here’s a tip to farmers: Don’t brag 
too loudly about how much money you 
are making out of the Lease-Lend and 
defense programs. The tax man may 
hear about it. 


— 

Our reporter on Capitol Hill says 

that Party lines in Congress these days 

are being worn loose, with new and 
attractive curves. 


— , 


Hitler told an American interviewer 
that the idea of his invading the West- 
ern Hemisphere was as fantastic as 
an invasion of the moon. Knowing 
his principles and record for the fan- 
tastic, that sounds like an open threat. 
Man the guns, boys! 


a 


Farmer Hugg of Oklahoma found the 
easiest way to get his bad bull from 
the pasture to the barn is to let it chase 
him. The trouble is that if he ever 
loafs a little on that job he will lose it. 


— ._ a 


War situations bring funny decis- 
ions. For instance, the Government 
which has been restricting farming by 
farmers is now encouraging farming 
by manufacturers. Possibly farming 
out of orders will bring about more 
orderly farming. 


— , 


Negroes protest that they are not 
getting their share in the defense pro- 
gram. They are the first to complain 
of a black-out over here. 


—,, im 


It is noteworthy that in the war re- 
ports from Europe much more cred- 
ence can be put in the “admits” than 
in the “claims.” 


—, 


A Washington traveling man sug- 
gests building shelters along highways 
for the use of hitch-hiking soldiers 


Dunning in The Austin Statesman 
“One Must Think of One’s Stomach” 


waiting for a lift. He is not afraid 
of spoiling them by making it easy 
for them to advance. 


netics ites 


The American Communists who are 
trying to be faithful followers of Rus- 
Sia have to make such quick and sharp 
turns that they sometimes meet them- 
selves coming back. 


-- 


The British in Africa, after with- 
drawing from an attack, said they had 
succeeded in their objective of mak- 
ing the Germans reveal their strength. 
The Germans have revealed a lot of 
that since the war started. 








RHYME & REASON 





O AWAKEN each morning with a smile 

brightening my face, to greet the day 
with reverence, for the opportunities it 
contains; to approach my work with a 
clean mind; to hold ever before me, even 
in the doing of little things, the Ultimate 
Purpose teward which I am working; to 
meet men and women with laughter on my 
lips and love in my heart; to be gentle, 
kind and courteous through all the hours; 
to approach the night with weariness that 
ever wooes sleep and the joy that comes 
from work well done—this is how I de- 
sire to waste wisely my days. 


—THOMAS DREIER 


* * * 


It’s good to have money and the things 
that mone# can buy, but it’s good, too, to 
check up once in a while and make sure 
you haven’t lost the things that money 
can’t buy. 

—GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


* * * 


She’s up there—Old Glory—where light- 
nings are sped, 
She dazzles the’nations with ripples of red, 
And she'll wave for us living, or droop o’er 
us dead— 
The flag of our country forever. 
—FRANK L. STANTON 


ball * * 


Our whole social life is in essence but 
a long, slow striving for the victory of 
justice over force. 

—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


* * * 


It is a glorious privilege to live, to 
know, to act, to listen, to behold, to love. 
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To look up at the blue summer sky; to 
see the sun sink slowly beyond the line 
of the horizon; to watch the worlds come 
twinkling in view. 

—MARCO MORROW 


* . * 


Manhood, not scholarship, is the first 
aim of education. 
—ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


. * . 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 
sense, 

Lie in three words—health, peace, and 
competence. 


—POPE 


* * * 


Whose house is glass must not throw 
stones at another, 


—HERBERT 


* * 


The greatest general is he who makes 
the fewest mistakes. 
—NAPOLEON 


. * * 


He who helps a child helps humanity 
with an immediateness which no other 
help given to human creature in any 
other stage of human life can possibly 
give again, 

—PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Learn by mail fustrs noire. 


Lesson No.1 starts you reading, writing, talk- 
ing Spanish. Ultra easy key to pronunciation. 
ATIN AMERICA beckons! Everywhere in U.S.A, 
the tide to Spanish has started: (1) Diplomats need 
it; (2) Demand in businessis growing fast; (3) Wom- 
en's Clubs are taking it up—Spanish as the language of 
Social Culture. Opportunities, perhaps it will be THE 
BIG OPPORTUNITY of your life, for correspondents, 
stenographers, teachers, traveling companions sales 
representatives who know Spanish. 
Gain knowledge; be it for culture or for busi 
PREPARE NOW to take advantage of the tide 


WRITE 12250133 
Free ns1&2 

In these times protect your future:—when 

your business, your job and all your savings may 

melt away, gain in a specialized KNOW E— 


Knowledge gives soul power and pa 
power. It builds SECURITY. May we help y 


Pan Americana School 42 PymouthCout 56 Chicago, M. 


YOU CAN BE SURE 


your understanding of the impor- 


tant questions of the day is ac- 
curate if you read PATHFINDER— 
every week from Washington, D, C. 
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RUBBER— 


(Continued from page 3) 


strains, and rubber tires to run on. 
The annual average use of rubber in 
the past five years, including 1940 
when consumption for the first time 
topped 600,000 tons, was 560,000 tons 
a year. To show how a war economy 
uses up rubber, so far this year our 
rate of consumption is running at 
871,000 tons annually. 


The possibility has existed since the 
war began that our “rubber life-line” 
—the trans-Pacific haul from the East 
Indies and Malaya—might be cut, es- 
pecially if Japan enters the war. Even 
before the war broke out, the possi- 
bility had been envisaged, and we 
agreed with Britain to barter 600,000 
bales of American cotton for about 
85,000 long tons of British rubber. 


Then, on June 28, 1940, with Japan 
playing ever closer to the Axis, we 
began in earnest to build a stock-pile 
of rubber. The Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, with $5,000,000 capital, was or- 
ganized by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. It contracted with 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, the British-Dutch rubber 
cartel, to buy 150,000 tons of crude 
rubber at between 18 and 20 cents a 
pound. A few months later, it con- 
tracted to buy an additional 180,000 
tons during 1941 at between 17 and 
18% cents a pound. 

Now the Rubber Reserve Co. has 
become a Government monopoly, tak- 
ing over entirely imports of Far East 
rubber, as one step in a series of far- 


Rules of Tire Health 


ERE are some tips on how to 

save your tires and save rub- 
ber—by a tire expert. The “12 rules 
of tire health” are: 

1. Maintain recommended or rat- 
ed air pressure at all times. 

2. Whenever you change a tire, 
check the air pressure after a few 
miles in service. 

3. Do not run a tire constantly 
on the same wheel; instead, shift 
tires from wheel to wheel every 
5,000 miles at least, to insure even 


wear, 
4, Keep safe tires on all wheels— 
a blowout destroys a complete tire. 
5. Don’t take corners at high 
speed; that practice wears tires fast- 


er than anything else. 

6. Never slam on your brakes— 
except to prevent an accident. 

7. Have your wheel alignment, 
front and rear, checked regularly. 

8. Give your tires your personal 
inspection from time to time. 

9. Don’t drive too fast on hot, dry 
roads. High speed heats up the 
tires and hastens deterioration and 
wear. 

10. Start up gently; don’t spin 
your wheels and grind off rubber. 

11. Do not bump into curbs—no 
tire will stand such abuse. 

12. If your car begins to steer 
queerly, slow down, pull off the road 
and inspect*¥our tires carefully, and 
a failure may be prevented. 





International 


Henderson Has Fixed Tire Prices 


reaching actions to protect the supply 
of this vital commodity. The import 
monopoly will not only drop a veil 
of secrecy over our rubber purchases, 
but will enable the Government to 
give rubber priority in cargo space 
over other less vital commodities. 

At home, a strict rubber “rationing’ 
system has been decreed, to help us 
build up our stock pile while switch- 
ing tremendous quantities of rubber 
from civilian to military use. (Army 
cars and trucks naturally use up tires 
faster than civilian ones. The average 
motorist, who bought seven tires in 
1916, now buys 1.22 casings a year.) 
The Office of Production Manage- 
ment’s Priorities Director, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., has issued an order that 
each rubber processor must begin cut- 
ting his crude consumption during 
July, when he may use only 99 per 
cent of his average monthly consump- 
tion during the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1941. In August, it drops to 
94 per cent; 89 per cent in September; 
84 per cent in October; 82 per cent in 
November and 80 per cent in Decem- 
ber. 

At the same time, a strict priority 
on rubber products is decreed, with 
Army, Navy, British and Lease-Lend 
orders, or any others with a prefer- 
ence rating of A-10 or higher, getting 
the right-of-way. Only after deliver- 
ies on these orders are assured may 
non-defense orders be filled. Since tire 
sales run around 50,000,000 -a year, 
taking 70 per cent of our normal rub- 
ber supply (in the first five months 
of 1941 Americans have been buying 
replacement tires at the rate of 40,- 
000,000 a year), it is obvious that tire 
consumption must be cut. 


To guard against rising tire prices 
as the supply dips below the demand, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
has fixed the price of tires as of the 
June 17 level. At the same time, he 
stated that it was “the policy” of the 
Administration that auto and truck 
owners should not buy tires not need- 
ed for immediate consumption. It is 
rumored that soon this policy may be 
given teeth by rules that tires may be 
bought only if need is shown, if it has 
been proved that the tires have been 
retreaded (which adds up to 85 per 


, 


cent te their life), and if old tires are 
traded in. 

All this, of course, does not mean 
that at present there is any rubber 
shortage. At our present rate, we are 
importing 1,000,000 tons of rubber a 
year, or about 180,000 tons annually 
more than we are using. That is a 
fairly safe margin—if it can be main- 
tained. But, like any thrifty person 
whose supplies may be cut off, Uncle 
Sam is building himself a rubber re- 
serve against an emergency. What the 
average person can do, as his patriotic 
duty, is to make his own supply last 
longer, which, in this case, means tak- 
ing better care of his tires. (For prac- 
tical tips by a tire specialist, see box, 
col. 1.) 

What about other sources of supply, 
in the event our “rubber life-line” 
to the Far East should be cut? Wheth- 
er any satisfactory substitute could be 
developed soon enough, before our 
stock-pile ran out, is a question. But 
we should have to turn to (1) other 
rubber-growing countries and rubber- 
producing plants; (2) reclaimed rub- 
ber; and (3) synthetic rubber. 

Brazil was the original rubber coun- 
iry. But today South America, largely 
Brazil, produces only around 16,000 
tons of rubber a year. Our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is currently 
spending $500,000 on rubber experi- 
mental stations in South and Central 
America, building up plantation stock 
to replace the semi-wild Brazilian 
trees. (The Hevea brasiliensis will 
not grow much beyond 10 degrees 
from the equator.) Henry Ford has a 
functioning plantation of about 16,000 
bearing acres in Brazil, yielding some 
1,000,000 pounds of latex this year. 
Within seven years it should yield 


between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 
pounds. Which tells us two things: 


rubber plantations are a long time 
starting, and South America’s near- 
future supply can only be a drop in 
our bucket. 

In Mexico and our Southwest grows 
the guayule shrub. In the wild state 


it has a small rubber content, but 
stock has been developed for which 
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There are other synthetic semi-rubbers 


20 per cent rubber content is claimed. 
In Salinas, Cal., center of guayule 
cultivation and production in this 
country, more than 1,000,000 pounds, 
or some 500 tons, of guayule rubber 
has been produced already this year, 
according to Rep. John Z. Anderson. 
Guayule is harvested when about four 
years old; and to produce a crop of as 
much as 80,000 tons of guayule rubber 
annually, we should need at least 400,- 
000 acres in production, Mr. Anderson 
estimates, 


. . . Reclaimed Stock 


Probably the first quick source of 
rubber in any emergency would be re- 
claimed stock. About two pounds of 
reclaimed rubber equal one of virgin 
crude. Last year American manufac- 
turers used around 170,000 tons of re- 
claimed stock. It is estimated that by 
pushing present capacity a trifle, we 
could reclaim up to 400,000 tons a year. 
In an emergency reclamation capacity 
could be increased—and perhaps as 
much as 500,000 tons of tires and tubes 
(not all rubber, naturally) are scrap- 
ped each year in the United States, 
the Commerce Department estimates. 
Reclaimed rubber is best used in a mix 
with crude. 

Finally, we could fall back upon our 
synthetic rubber supply. 
German armies are rolling partly on 
their synthetic rubber, buna. In all, 
there are ai Jeast 19 different types of 
so-called synthetic rubber, of which 
one thing can be said in common. 
None is a true synthetic, as are syn- 
thetic indigo, say, or synthetic vita- 
mins. None is a chemically and atom- 


The present | 


ically exact reproduction of true rub- | 


ber. For though scientists know the 
formula for rubber, none 
been able to reproduce the exact 
cross-linking of polymers — long 
chains of giant molecules—which oc- 
curs when crude rubber is vulcanized. 


That does not mean that synthetic 
rubbers, or “elastomers” as exacting 
scientists prefer to call them, are not 
as useful as true rubber. Rubber has 
its inherent weaknesses, corrected in 
synthetics. It swells and weakens in 
oi], it deteriorates at high tempera- 
tures and under sunlight. Many syn- 
thetics are better for specific purposes 
than true rubber. 

At present, synthetic rubbers fall 
into two broad categories: the chloro- 
prenes, and the butadienes. Du Pont’s 
neoprene is the major example of the 
chloroprenes. It is based on mono- 
vinylacetylene; it differs from iso- 
prene, basis of true rubber, by having 
one chlorine atom instead of the 
methy] atomic group. Butadiene, with 
which standard oil and the “Big Four” 
rubber companies work, is based on 
one of the elements of true rubber 
copolymerized (linked in long mole- 
cule chains) with other materials. 
Butadiene can be derived from coal, 
potatoes, straw, wood and, important 
for America, from petroleum. 

Rubber made from these two sources 
can and has been made to do almost 
anything that natural rubber can do. 


has ever | 


which cannot be vulcanized, but 
which can replace rubber for nu- 
merous uses. 

But synthetics are costly, running at 
present production levels between 35 
cents and $1 a pound. And to build 
plants in quantity to produce them 
would be both a time-taking and tre- 
mendously expensive job. Some rub- 
ber men believe that to replace our 
imports with synthetics would require 
$200,000,000 in plant expenditure and 
take perhaps three years. The Govern- 
ment has lent $1,250,000 each to Good- 
year, Hydrocarbon Chemical and Rub- 
ber (jointly owned by Goodrich and 
Phillips Petroleum), Firestone, and 
United States Rubber to build syn- 
thetics.) DuPont is expanding its Neo- 
prene production, and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey its buna and buty! plants. 
But, at present, our actual production 
of synthetics is only some 35,000 tons 
and our potential production 65,000 
tons annually. 

With this picture in mind, the Gov- 
ernment is taking its steps to conserve 
our rubber supply against an emer- 
gency. It is a program in which al- 
most every American can do his share, 
however small, by restricting his own 
rubber consumption. 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





The UPCHURCH Construction Co., 
of Montgomery, Ala., has been award- 
ed the contract to construct regimental 
chapels (put up churches) at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

WILL SWOR recently applied for a 
job with PATHFINDER. 

Seemingly all things in Suffolk 
County, N. Y., are handled by the 
proper person. William CONSTABLE 
is a police officer, Oliver W. CASE is 
a Justice of the Peace, and Lloyd G, 
RECORD is a court stenographer. 

Henry HEN makes a business of 
dressing chickens in Gulfport, Miss, 

WILD & WOOLEY is the name of a 
store in Chico, Cal. 


Proprietor of a glass shop at Long 
Beach, Cal., is a man who signs his 
name WALTER WILL WRIGHT. 

Dr. A. S. SICKMAN is the present 
Burgess of a town in Pennsylvania 
that has three names—LOCK FOUR, 
WEST MONESSEN and NORTH 
CHARLEROI. You can address mail 
to any of the three and it will be re- 
ceived in the same town. 
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FLORIDA’S NEWEST — FINEST & LARGEST 
All-Year Hotel 





THE RIVIERA 
Near Daytona Beach. 


Ideal Convention or Conference Headquarters. 


Capacity 400. 


The only Hotel Bar open all year between 
Jacksonville & Palm Beach. 


Radio and Fan in Every Room. Golf Links. 


Artesian Swimming 


Pool with Sand Beach. Tennis, Badminton, Ping Pong, Croquet, 


Horseshoe and Shuffleboard Courts. 


Hall. 


Ballroom and Convention 


Banquet Facilities. Spacious Grounds. 


COOLEST SPOT IN ALL FLORIDA, AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF 


THE TRADE WINDS. 


Where the Labrador (Arctic) Current 


meets the Gulf Stream, and Summer Bathing and Fishing are 


Superb. 


Write for Special Summer Rates, April to December. 


Hotel Riviera, Box 429, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
MOUNTAINEER, TAR HEEL & CRACKER 
VACATION HEADQUARTERS. 
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Fashions 
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9718—For every summer activity a style so prac- 
tical and airy. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, overalls, 1'2 
yards 35 inch fabric; Sun-suit, 1 yard; sun-dress, 1'4 
yards and hat, ‘2 yard. 






4775—Attractive in a pin-dot, this style is casual 
yet dressy enough for any occasion. Sizes 14 to 20 
and 32 to 42. Size 16, 342 yards 35 inch fabric. 


777—For mature women who like to be cool and 
neat looking throughout the day. The paneling gives 
slenderness; the bodice seams curve into the new 
low waistline Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 45g yards 
35 inch fabric 





Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. The 
Summer Fashion Book is 15 cents—and only 10 
cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 
igsth Street, New York, N. ¥. 











































FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Fried Chicken 


Summer could never be summer 
without its delicious platters of fried 
chicken. Cooks may complain about 
having to stand over a hot stove to 
fry it, but the praises they get from 
those around the company table or the 
picnic basket more than compensate 
them for their work. 

There are two schools of chicken 
fryers, but only one of eaters. The 
fryers are about equally divided into 
those who stick to the flour and salt 
method grandmother used and those 
who roll their chicken in batter and 
crumbs. Regardless of which method 
is used, however, it is the heat that 
tells the final story: Use enough heat 
to get a crisp, brown outside crust, 
but reduce the heat low enough to 
keep the chicken tender and moist 
inside. 

A chicken weighing from three to 
four pounds is the best size for frying. 
After the chicken has been browned, 
the temperature should be lowered 
and the meat steamed in a covered 
skillet or roaster for about an hour. 
Drain off the fat before steaming. 
Then remove the cover long enough 
before serving for the chicken to dry 
outside. 


Dutch Apple Cake 


Apples fresh from the orchard lend 
their flavor to many popular summer 
dishes. Here is one that is sure to 
please the entire family. 

e Ingredients: Three apples, two 
cups flour, two-thirds cup milk, one 
egg, six tablespoons shortening, one- 
fourth cup light brown sugar, four ta- 
blespoons melted butter, three table- 
spoons baking powder, one tablespoon 
sugar, one-half teaspoon salt, one-half 
teaspoon ground cinnamon, and one- 
eighth teaspoon ground nutmeg. 

e Directions: Sift flour, baking 
powder and sugar together, cut in 
shortening. Then beat the egg, add it 
to milk, stir into dry ingredients and 
spread this batter in a greased baking 
dish, Next peel and core apples, cut 
them in wedge-shaped slices about 
one-fourth inch thick and place in 
rows on batter. Pour the melted but- 
ter over apple slices and sprinkle top 














Order Our Authentic Pattern Book 
And be Fashion-Right this Summer 


Take a summer fashion cue, and Order your 
copy of our smart Pattern Book right NOW! 
For if your hot-weather wardrobe needs crisp, re- 
viving touches . . . if you want some gay take- 
alongs for your vacation . . . if the children need 
bright new playclothes—this colorful and com- 
plete book is the thrifty solution! There are doz- 
ens of styles, each promptly obtainable in a pat- 
tern that’s just ‘‘child’s play’’ to make-up. Every- 
one is remembered, from the youngster to the 
mature woman. You’ll find lovely outfits for 
active and spectator sports; for staying at home 
and traveling. All the new style notes are repre- 
sented, in cape ensembles, Jong-waisted modes 
Even fabric and accessory tips are included. So 
don’t delay—order your copy TODAY! Price of 
the book is 15c; a book and a pattern together, 
25c. 

Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 
121 West 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 





































PATHFINDER 


with mixture of brown Sugar and 
spices. Bake in moderate oven for 36) 
to 40 minutes, or until apples are done. 
Serve hot with whipped cream flavor- 
ed with cinnamon. 


Week's Hints 


gq Try scrambling your eggs in the 
top part of the double boiler, 





q@ It is a good idea to have the 
kitchen table on rollers so you can 
move it wherever you want or need it. 


— Needle Designs——— 


Pick-Up Work For 
Summer Leisure Hours 


2728—Just as much fun to embroider as to dry 
dishes with, these sailor towels make top-notch work 
for summer days. Number contains full details. 

6983—-Here’s loveliness that lasts a lifetime. Cro- 
chet these three size doilies in fine cotton to make 
—* and buffet sets. Number contains full de- 
ails. 















Price of patterns 15c¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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graduations of tone. Pictures, 


Folding Hood raised 
for previewing 


Range-Finding and 
Previewing screen 
are inside ———> 


Here is the new genuine reflex that everybody’s 


talking about. And no wonder, for it takes clear, 
needle-sharp pictures exactly the way you see 
them. That’s because —TWINFLEX—with its 
matched focusing lenses—shows you your picture 
on the ground glass viewing screen before you 
take it. There’s no possibility of fuzzy, blurry 
shots, for you can focus the picture first. 

The TWINFLEX is easy to operate too! All 
i us—shoot! No squinting and 
guessing with a small view-finder—no out of 
focus pictures, be the subject close-up or far- 
away. You get exactly what you see. Truly 
TWINFLEX is America’s sensational camera 
value at $4.95. 


FILM ROLLS FOR YOUR TWINFLEX CAMERA 


Economical, sensitive, grain- 
less, versatile, with” beautiful 





1% by 1%. Six to a roll. 
Six Rolls (36 shots) (postpaid 
in U. S.) 60 cents. 





ORDER BLANK —SEND NO MONEY 
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ORION SERVICE, 
P. O. Box 781, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen 
Please send me the following camera items that I have checked: 


[1 Twinflex genuine reflex Camera, $4.95 
[] Eveready Carrying Case for same, 1.50 
[] Univex Film for same, 6 rolls .60 
$4.95 
I will pay postman 6.45 plus few cents postage, on delivery. 
7.05 


If I am not satisfied with this purchase in every way after try- 
ing and using the camera outfit for 5 days, I may return it to 
you and get my money back, less charge for films used only. 


ere re Pee et eee ee Che ee ee eee 
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aaa ee a ne ee et ee ee oe ee DEBE 2c ccce. 
(1) Check here if enclosing full remittance, in which case we will 
pay all postage charges. Same refund guarantee applies. 
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The Most SENSATIONAL 





Camera Value 


ever offered 


TWINFLEX 





REFLEX 


The only popular priced GENUINE 
REFLEX that focuses on _ viewer, 
“Tunes In” Close-ups or Distant 
Shots! A feature found only in 
Cameras of $25.00 value and up. 


There’s no “trial and error’ with your 
TWINFLEX — No squinting through 
view-finders—No complicated gadgets... Every 
shot’s a ‘honey’, because what you see is what 
you get. 

Send pictures to your loved ones who are away. That 
boy in training will apperciate the pictures from home, 
Send him snapshots of the family, candid shots of his 
friends, views of local happenings, a picture of his 
dog or other pets. 

Take your TWINFLEX with you on your vacation—get 
the thrill of shooting those vacation scenes, the enjoy- 
ment of showing the pictures after the vacation is over, 
Yes, picture-taking is a fascinating pastime and many a 
small snapshot has become a treasured possession. The 
pictures you’ll treasure most are the pictures you will 
take with your TWINFLEX — needle-sharp pictures 
whether at three or a hundred feet, or for that matter 
at any distances. Photographic quality of amazing bril- 
liance that you would expect of only the most ex- 
pensive cameras, 


TWINFLEX EVEI 
Rich looking, finest qual- 
ity tooled carrying case. 
Protects your camera 
from knocks and dust. Al- 
ways ready for instant 
shooting. Full length 
shoulder strap is included. 
TWINFLEX EVEREADY 
CASE, postpaid in U, S., 
for only $1.50. 


Don’t confuse TWIN- 
FLEX, the reflex that 
focuses on the viewer, 
with “Reflex Shaped” 
cameras with “glorified” 
view finders. TWINFLEX, 
the genuine reflex is de- 
signed on the same prin- 
ciple as the portrait studio camera, except that, for maxi- 
mum convenience, the previewing and focusting screen is 
on top the camera instead of on the back. Only cameras 
selling at $25 up can give you these pictures, 


ORION SERVICE 
P. O. Box 781 Washington, D. C. 


LADY CASE 
ONLY $1.50 





A GENUINE 
s25 TYPE $ 4* 
for only 
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HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Summer Painting 


Most home owners have their prop- 
erties painted on the exterior only in 
the spring or fall. They do this largely 
because of five common objections to 
summer painting: (1) shrubbery and 
flower beds are injured when a house 
is painted in summer; (2) bugs stick to 
wet paint; (3) flies and other insects 
come into the house when screens are 
removed to paint windows; (4) paint- 
ing during the summer months is bad 
on “general principles,” and (5) paint- 
ers are “a nuisance around the house 
anyway.” 

But painters and paint experts are 
now meeting these objections to sum- 
mer painting by declaring that they 
are not based on sound reasoning. 
Modern painters, they say, are equip- 
ped with pegs and ropes to hold back 
plants and shrubs, as well as light- 
weight drop cloths to protect them. 
Insects do stick to fresh paint, they 
admit, but this is of little consequence. 
Moreover, they argue that the bug 


AUTO-DIESEL 


trade. Auto Meshanies. Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 

Bea ose ¢ Welding. ete. us train you to be an expert ong 
el a ic help you yr a good job. The cost to 

Learn on eee 
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———. Rea! shop work heated buildings. m and 

Board in mse aes heated dormitory. pay your fare to Nashville. 
write 9 


Nashville } Auto- Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 





Special Low Rates 


TO ARMY & CCC CAMP LIBRARIES 


PATHFINDER supplies ideal spare time 
reading for young men in the service of 
their country. PATHFINDER gives a bet- 
ter and more complete digest and a clear- 
er explanation of world news plus more 
wholesome entertainment and interesting 
facts than can be found in news magazines 
costing four and five times as much, 


Only One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of 6 or more to one address 


5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 
will buy 100 copies for 1 week 


A Suggestion To Parents— 
religious, patriotic and civie organizations. 
Order a club of five or ten copies of 
PATHFINDER sent each week to your 
son’s camp library. In no other way can 
you bring so much enjoyment and ap- 
preciated information to so many deserv- 
ing youths at such a low cost. Think of it— 
a dollar bill will pay for five copies of 
PATHFINDER in club to one camp ad- 
dress for twenty weeks or, if it’s a large 
camp, ten copies for ten weeks. Maximum 
service at minimum cost—that’s PATH- 
FINDER always. Address 
PATHFINDER — Washington, D. C. 




















































Hope Gets Caught in the Draft 


problem is just as bad in the fall as in 
the summer. And while admitting that 
painting exterior surfaces in the direct 
rays of the sun should be avoided, they 
point out that this can be done by lay- 
ing out the work to follow the move- 
ment of the sun around the house. In 
addition, the painters and experts ad- 
vance another point in favor of sum- 
mer painting. It is this: the painting 
can be done while the family is away 
on vacation, thus allowing them to 
avoid all the inconveniences the job 
entails. 
NN OEE 


ete 
Ceiling Paper 

Ceilings are often neglected as a 
part of the decorative scheme when 
new wallpaper is planned for the 
home. Yet ceiling space has amazing 
possibilities for beautifying and lend- 
ing character to a room. 

Low ceilings may be made to appear 
higher by using unobtrusive leaf, star, 
snowflake and small spot patterns. Or 
to reduce apparent ceiling height, a 
paper can be selected which is darker 
than that used on the walls. Oddly- 
shaped rooms may be improved in ap- 
pearance by using the same wallpaper 
on the walls as on the ceiling in an 
alcove. Or the same paper may be 
used on the entire ceiling to unify all 
parts of the room. 





Fireproof Curtains 


Summer breezes may create a fire 
hazard in the home. This is especially 
so if a window curtain can blow dan- 
gerously near a stove, lamp or other 
flame. However, this hazard can be 
eliminated by fireproofing the curtains. 
This can be done at home by dipping 
the curtains in a solution of boric acid 
and borax—products found in most 
homes. Use three ounces of boric acid 
and seven ounces of borax in two 
quarts of hot water. 

Thin curtains can be dipped right 
into this solution. Squeeze the excess 
water out, then hang them up until 
nearly dry, and iron, Of course, the 
curtains must be clean and dry before 
dipping. If they are wet, the solution 
may be diluted, thus ineffective. 





MOVIE WORLD 





Caught in the Draft (Paramount)— 


Bob Hope is working himself into 4 
lot of comic movie fame in Para 
mount’s newest Hope comedy, “Caught 
in the Draft.” And he is also tossin: 
off an ever-increasing number 0; 
GOOD wise-cracks to parallel the rec 
ord number of new fans he will re- 
cruit in this take-off on the draft. 
This time it seems he is cast as 
movie actor who is allergic to gunfire 
and gets caught in the draft. He 
hedges, hems, and haws to avoid in 
duction, but, despite his excuses, Uncle 
Sam makes him exhibit A in the Army. 
With his pals Lynne Overman and Ed- 
die Bracken, Private Hope gets into 
one hilarious jam after another. He 
even gets mixed up with a colonel’s 
daughter, who turns out to be none 
other than Dorothy Lamour. The 
laughs are as rapid-fire as Bob Hope's 
delivery throughout the picture. You’!! 
like it. 

Billy the Kid (MGM)—Robert Tay- 
lor looks quite handsome in his shiny 
cowboy outfit, but the scenic grandeur 
of the Southwestern desert outshines 
his dashing appearance. In this glori- 
fied MGM Western, Robert Taylor 
plays the part of the Silver City ban- 
dit, New Mexico’s famous Billy the 
Kid. The background for the fabled 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEW YORK 
Nickname—“Empire”; “Excelsior.” 
Motto — Excelsior (Higher, More 

Elevated). 

State Flower—Rose. 

Area—49,204 sq. mi. (29th in rank). 

Population—13,479,142 (1st in rank; 
281.2 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 3.7 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) —$50,257, 000,000 
($3,885 per capita). 

Settled—1614. 

Entered Union—1788. 

Capital—Albany (Pop. 130,447). 

Largest City—New York (Pop. 
7,380,259). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 51 members and a house of 
representatives of 150 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators 
and 45 representatives. 

Governor — Herbert H. Lehman 
(Dem.); term, four years; salary, 
$25,000. 

Products — All fruits, vegetables, 
grains and forage crops characteris- 
tic of the temperate zone, meats, wool, 
livestock, iron ore, petroleum, natural 
gas, graphite, salt, steel products, 
clothing, millinery, fur, leather, rub- 
ber, worsted, woolen, cotton and silk 
goods, patent medicine, chewing gum, 
jewelry, pianos, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Republicans polled 3,012,783 
votes; Democrats 2,841,518; American 
Labor (Roosevelt) 422,518. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 47. 
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July 12, 1941 


exploits of William Bonney is the 
cacti-covered cattle country, in techni- 
color. The scenery and the fine cast 
save this film from being just another 
two-bit Western. Sharing acting 
honors with “Billy the Kid” Taylor 
are Brian Donlevy, Ian Hunter, Gene 
Lockhart, Henry O'Neill, and Grant 
Withers. 





HOBBIES 





ee OBBIES are educational, recrea- 

tional, and an art within them- 
selves,” says Mrs. June C. Howell of 
Kahoka, Mo. Mrs. Howell is presi- 
dent of the Missouri Hobby Club, 
which has 1,500 member-hobbyists, 
and she also edits the club magazine, 
American Hobbies. Her collections of 
dolls and toy dogs are among the most 
outstanding in her state, considering 
the fact that they were begun less than 
two years ago, in November, 1939. The 
dog collection numbers 585 clay, china, 
wooden, glass, plastic, porcelain, cellu- 
loid and cloth dogs. They are from all 
the 48 states and Canada. The dolls 
number 375, with all the states but 
Utah represented. There are antique 
dolls, medieval dolls, and modern dolls, 
ranging in size from one to 36 inches. 

Ordinarily, we do not think of hob- 
bies in the defense set-up, but they 
have also been delegated a role in 
America’s defense program. Morale 
officers in the various corps areas 
strongly support hobby clubs as a 
means of brightening the year of Army 
training for selectees. Various hobby 
groups the officers hope to organize are 
clubs in photography and handicraft, 
groups especially interested in build- 
ing model planes, stamp and coin col- 
lectors’ clubs, glee clubs, and reading 
clubs, 

A collection of delicately scented 
perfume bottles brings Mrs. Ethel M. 
Willey of Lincoln, Nebr., many inter- 
ested visitors. Several bottles are from 
France, the Virgin Islands, Germany, 
England, and Czechoslovakia. The 
smallest in the collection of 323 is one 
inch high, and is only three-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter. One peculiar 
squat bottle is one and three-eighths 
inches in diameter but only three- 
fourths of an inch high. Novelties in 
her collection are four bottles shaped 
like little old men, one like a little 
lady, a car, a violin, a chicken, a bell, 
two hearts, and one tiny lantern, 


- * * 


No less than five hobbies interest 
Joe M. Keeler of Hartline, Wash. He 
started collecting years ago when he 
picked up a deerskin glove made by 
an Indian squaw for a white woman. 
Since then he has collected handsome 
gloves from eastern Missouri to Doug- 
las, Ariz., theater programs of the 
period 1906-26, baby shoes, unusual 
names of men and women, and. table 
“artillery”—knives, forks, and spoons. 
He has labelled his collection of 
spoons, “these spoons not fit for use,” 
thereby saving on silver polish. 








BOOK REVIEW 


A Guide to 
(Crown Publishers, 
adays always includes 





Better Photography 
$2)—A trip now- 
taking along 


the camera. Since everyone takes 
pictures, all should own a good cam- 
era to snap the best pictures, and 
all should have sufficient technical 
knowledge of photography to make 
‘taking pictures” real fun. Berenice 
Abbott’s “A Guide to Better Photog- 
raphy” will make you an amateur 
photographer if you aren’t one at 


present, and a better one if you are. 
Miss Abbott covers subjects ranging 
from buying a camera to color pho- 
tography. Especially interesting to 
most amateurs will be her suggestions 
on “planning your dark-room.” The 
author, an ace photographer herself, 
has selected 80 fine illustrations for 
her book and has included scores of 
hints on better photography. Camera 
enthusiasts would do well to look into 
Miss Abbott’s book. 


* * * 


Bowling Instructions ($1.00) — As 
its title implies, this is a book of bow!l- 
ing instructions by Barney Lenit, 
bowling authority. Mr. Lenit has 
written his book for the express pur- 
pose of aiding beginners and low- 
score bowlers, but the book also has 
many hints on smart bowling that vet- 
erans will appreciate. The author 
maintains bowling is “play, not work.” 
He finds many unfamiliar with the 
ten-pin game are making their scores 
the hard way—or making very poor 
ones. So he has prepared these easily 
followed instructions which, he says, 
will give “results that will be sur- 
prising and most gratifying.” 

Benjamin Franklin (Thomas $Y. 
Crowell, $2)—Enid LaMonte Meadow- 
croft has written this biography of 
Franklin to appeal to the younger 
readers. Without making the genial 
Philadelphian an object of undue 
hero-worship, she has presented him 
as a man American boys and girls 
can truly admire. She stresses his 
human qualities, his versatility, and 
his inventive genius. She also gives a 
clear account of his role in the birth 
of our nation. Mother and Dad will 
find this Franklin biography interest- 
ing to them, too. The book is illus- 
trated by Donald McKay. 


~ 5 a 
A GUIDE TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 


This big 182-page book with 80 illustra- 
tions by Berenice Abbott, one of the eoun- 
try’s foremost photographers, tells and 
shows you how to make better photo- 
graphs. Covers clearly everything from 
choosing a camera to the finished work, 
including exhibition and _ professional 
work. Tells you how to improve your 
photo-taking and snapshot-taking to get 
really first-rate results. Shows the fine 
points of picture-taking. Perhaps the 
finest book on this subject published. 
Price, only $2 postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas St., N. E. Washington, D. C.—Advy, 
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Send d n d 
FREE! foie'X rid?“ °°S ket 
Comb-A-Trim Co., $02 Bell Block, Dept. P-7, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GZORCEOUS 

geous colors — choice Darwin, Cottage and 
V7, will do. Bulbs will be sent by parcel 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 

296 T.C., GALESGURG, MICHIGAN 


d Trun 
whole family’s. Sena49c and your Comb: A-Trim wil 
postpaid 
Breeder Tulips — Guaranteed to Bloom 
post, C.O. D. at the right time for 
foe - a ok 3 - a, Fok. 4 


be sent at once, 
Magnificent Rainbow Assortment of gor- 
A Xo Next Spring. Order Now —a post card 
fall planting. 
PAY NEXT FALL 
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GUEST ROOMS 


and Public Rooms 


WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir, 









A It's easy to take orders for 
these amazing Personal Christmas 


E Yo. Colorful designs, sensational 
values. Friendsand others buy quick!y. 
Make extra earnings with un ualled 

$1 Assortments of 21 Christmas 
Religious, Breryday) ‘ards Gift Wrap- 
pings. Also De’ sexe Imprinted Christ- 


Cards. ' ising plan 
& for clubsand churches. Free Samples. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 17 

749 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY QUICK 
Amazing Christmas Cord Selle: 


Everybody wants new 5 Sesce> 
MET Lip 
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PATHFINDER BINDER 









Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
in This Quality Buckram Binder 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new binder illus- 
trated above was made especially for PATH- 
FINDER by one of the largest manufacturers 
in America. It is light-weight yet durable— 
made of the best quality green buckram bind- 
ing. It is roomy, flat-opening—easily aceom- 
modates 52 complete issues. No cutting, no 
trimming, no holes to punch—just slip each 
copy into place, easily and quickly, and it’s 
there to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
arranging and preserving of your copies of 
PATHFINDER for future reference and insur- 
ing against lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 


it’s An Ideal Gift, Too 


This handy binder will enable vou to refer 
instantly to all back issues and thus keep 
your ‘‘world reference library,’’ which PATH- 
FINDER really is, at your instant service. The 
price—which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder; $2.25 for 
two: $3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 
order today to 
PATHFINDER ~ ~ Washington, D. C. 
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Playing Cards, 


‘It has more than once been said 
that the devil invented playing cards. 
But if that was the case, he must 
have been a very cosmopolitan devil. 
For cards have been used in every 
country whose people were intelli- 
gent enough to play with them. 

Unfortunately, the origin of these 
“demons of vice” is unknown or un- 
certain. One popular belief is that 
Charles VI, the mad king of France, 
had them invented for his personal 
amusement. But history tells us that 
cards were known in Virbo, Italy, in 
1349, although they were a little dif- 
ferent from modern playing cards. 
Some authorities claim that they 
originated with the Saracens, but they 
were probably known in the Orient 
before the Christian era. The Chinese 
dictionary, Chingtsze-tung, published 
in 1678, declares that cards were in- 
vented by a Chinaman during the 
reign of Suen-ho in 1120 A. D. There 
is also a tradition that cards have 
existed in India from time immemor- 
ial and that they were invented by 
the Brahmans. The invention of cards 
has also been assigned to the Egyp- 
tians, the Arabs, Germans, Spanish 
and French, 

To most of us, playing cards appear 


as modern as most of the things about. 


us. This is so if we consider only the 
elaborate and highly decorated backs 





This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
Sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or porch rail. 

Let us all show our pride in the fact that we 
are Americans, not alone on July 4th but 
every day for the duration of the current 
emergency, by displaying Old Glory before 
our homes and atop our places of employment 
as a symbol of that liberty and justice which 
we are privileged to share and enjoy. PATH- 
FINDER wants all its readers to have a nice 
complete flag outfit and extends this oppor- 
tunity to obtain one without cost. 


Here’s All You Have To Do 


Just get two of your friends who are not now 
readers of PATHFINDER to give you their one 
year subscription at $1.00. This will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue. 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once and at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘ PASTIME and SMILES 





on some packs. But a second look at 
a pack will convince one that they are 
quite different from anything of our 
age and time. The queer costumes of 
the figures on the face cards are those 
of the time of Henry VIII of England, 
whose reign marked the beginning of 
English playing cards. 

Few nowadays look upon playing 
cards as being so evil as people once 
did. Most people today will partici- 
pate in and enjoy a game of bridge. 
In fact, a recent survey by the Asso- 
ciation of American Playing Card 
Manufacturers shows that cards are 
still the country’s favorite social re- 
creation and that contract bridge is 
still the most popular game. What 
is more, the survey shows that cards 
are found in 87 per cent of American 
homes, and that more than four-fifths 
of the families in the United States— 
83 per cent to be exact—play cards. 
As a result of this survey, the Asso- 
ciation claims that more people play 
cards than take part in any other form 
of recreation, except listening to the 
radio, going to the movies and reading. 

Of the 77 different card games play- 
ed in this country, these eight were 
shown to be the most popular: rum- 
my, played by 49 per cent of all fam- 
ilies; solitaire, by 45 per cent; con- 
tract by 44; poker, by 37; auction, by 
34; pinochle, by 34; hearts, by 30; and 
five hundred, by 22 per cent of all 
families. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem has to do with 
an apple tree on which are growing 
294 fine green apples. Now these 
apples will soon be ready for pick- 
ing and are worth on an average of 
one-twelfth of a cent each. And each 
apple, so long as it remains on the 
tree, increases in valte one-twelfth 
of a cent daily. But six apples drop 
off the tree each day and are there- 
fore valueless. This leaves the ques- 
tion of how many days after the first 
counting should the apples be picked 
in order to secure the greatest pos- 
sible value? Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—One of the 
customers got two two-pound boxes 
of sugar, five one-pound boxes and two 
empty boxes. The other got four one- 
pound boxes of sugar, one one-pound 
box, and four empty boxes. 

—————— oe 


Smiles 


Kidder—Which end of a cow gets 
up first? 

Chugwater—My experience in buy- 
ing beef is that both ends of the 
animal rise at the same time. 

Stranger (watching boy fishing)— 
How many have you caught, sonny? 

Sonny—When I get another, [ll 
have one. 




























































Harriet—Johnny sent me a dozen roses. 

Mabel—Fresh? 

Harriet—A little, but his roses squared 
things up. 

Dorothy — They say that Mrs. 
Youngbride gets her complexion from 
her mother’s people. 

Gladys—I didn’t know they kept 
a 10-cent store. 


Defense Plant Foreman—Now, then, 
hurry up. 

Worker—All right, boss. But Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. 

Defense Plant Foreman—Maybe not. 
But I wasn’t foreman on that job. 


Healthful Diet——— 





INCREASES DENTAL TROUBLES 





Shocking news, to learn that your youngster needs 
costly dental treatment. 

This is what lack of Vitamin C in our diet can 
do and what it has done to more and more young 
Americans. Three times as many men are being 
rejected for bad teeth in the draft today as in 1917. 

Yet you can easily get enough Vitamin C in 
your diet. Tomato juice, orange juice, grapefruit, 
strawberries are all rich in C. 

Does this mean expensive meals? No. Our new 
32-page booklet suggests several vitamin-rich yet 
modest-cost menus. Gives charts showing vitamin 
content of everyday foods, the minimum you should 
os cure day to have radiant health, youthful good 
ooks. 


Send 15e in coins for your copy of ‘‘Vitamins 
To Keep You Fit’? to PATHFINDER Home Serv- 
ice, 635 Sixth Avenue, New’ York, N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 


each: 

No. 198—‘‘Announcements, Showers and Birth- 
day Parties.” 

No, 195—‘‘Getting a Job With the United States 
Government.”’ 
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READERS WRITE 


Flag Day Write-Up 

Publishers sometimes like to be praised, 
so here goes. Your write-up concerning 
Flag Day, June 14, is one of the nicest | 
have ever read. Your articles on “Army 
Insignia” are very good too, but why not 
write up the Navy once in a while? If 
the U. S. Navy wasn’t so good during the 
last World War, the Germans would have 
How about the Navy now? 

J. Berry Coughlin 





won. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER’S series of articles on Naval in- 
gnia begins in this issue.—Ed.] 

I notice in the PATHFINDER of June 14 
the pledge to the flag. It reads, “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States.” 
| see the pledge elsewhere authoritatively 
given, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America.” Is not the 
PATHFINDER wrong in omitting “of 
\merica”? 

Charles Franklin 
Conway, Ark. 

[Both forms are used. The version now most wide- 

used is ‘“‘I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America Ed.] 


Guest Editorials 

I have been a reader of PATHFINDER 
for a long time. It is a wonderful maga- 
zine and will become more so. I am in- 
deed very glad so many able men are 
becoming concerned about democracy. I 
hope you will continue to publish such 
articles as the one written by Prof. Henry 
M. Wriston. We are the only country of 
free men on earth The U. S. is the 
intellectual oasis of the world. Can we 
hold it and radiate to all the glory of 
freedom? 

C. S. Randolph 

Ipava, Ill. 


. + 7 


The thesis of Henry M. Wriston, Presi- 
dent of Brown University, is an example 
of a college man’s expression of the 
“whyness of the is.” It is of the same 
brand as PATHFINDER’s Sermonettes and 
editorials for it deals in broad, indefinite 
terms of democracy and American ideals. 
It neglects the elementary Bible principles 
which are the foundation of any de- 
mocracy. 

Oscar Roberts 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Father’s Day Founder 


We ask the correction of an error rela- 
tive to the founding of Father’s Day. 
Father’s Day was founded by Mrs. John 
Bruce Dodd of Spokane, Wash., in 1910. 
Miss Addams had no connection with the 
founding of this day to our knowledge. 


She was the founder of Hull House in 
Chicago and an acquaintance of the 
founder, who is a graduate of the Art 


Institute of that city. 

Mrs. Emma Hartsock 
Corresponding Secretary, 
International Father’s Day Asso., Inc. 
Spokane, Wash: 


New Deal Judges 


The situation in the Supreme Court is 
a most peculiar one, it strikes me. Gen- 
erally, when a Judge is interested in a 
suit, or has been connected with it in any 
manner, he disqualifies himself. Should 
a suit come before the Court when union 
labor, a monopoly which many of them 
helped to create, was a party, it looks as 
if about seven of the judges would have 
to disqualify themselves. I recognize, 











however, that that is no criterion in the 


New Deal. 
L. P. Rudolph 
Hesperus, Colo. 


The Colors Have “It” 

I hope you “keep the colors” on PATH- 
FINDER. The colors and the flag make it 
much more attractive and interesting. 

I. M. Kirgwin 
Colchester, Conn. 








million people. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 


sa a AGENTS WANTED 
CHRISTMAS CARD LEADERS bring you quick cash 


earnings Name-imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 
for $1, up Sensational ‘‘Prize’’ 2l-card assortment 
sells $1.00 You make 100% profit. 14 fast-selling 
assortments Samples on approval. Chilton Greet- 


ings, 147 Essex, Dept. D-20, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR OWN GREETING CARD BUSINESS. Show 
friends leading $1 Christmas card assortment. Gift 

Wrapping, Etching, Religious, All Occasion boxes. 

Cost 50c up. Experience unnecessary Special Offer. 

Bonus. Samples on approval. Doehla, Dept. 32-A, 

Pitchburg, Maas. 

WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes 50 dis- 
tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas cards 


Sell $1. You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful 

Card Co., 7 White Plains, N. Y 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—-Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
BABY CHICKS 





And Quicker 

Growth. U.S. Approved—Pullorum tested. Heavies 
$7.40, Leghorns $6.90. Order direct from this ad. 
Hatches the year round. Morris Hatchery, Depart- 
ment E, Morris, Illinois 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 

book in the popular question and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations. Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on good manners and proper procedure. 
Sent postpaid for only $1. Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington. D. C. 


~ EXCELL: only $5 





25 EXCELLENT BRAND NEW BOOKS, 
Many $2 and $3 values. Mailed free to you or any 
U. S. Army Camp. Includes history, fiction, biography, 
travel, etc. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
* ____BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LETTERSHOP BUSINESS IN HOME: Start a shop 
now: whitecollar work; professional. Free details: 
Lettershop Limited, Madeira, Ohio. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 767, 6217 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 

MANY VACANCIES. Get positions 

State your qualifications. Central Regis- 
Wichita, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


IRONING BOARD COVERS that can be put on or 

taken off in a jiffy. Requires no tacking, lacing or 
tying, yet fits like a glove. It is bound with floating 
elastic, which keeps it smooth and tight over all 
sizes of ironing boards. Made of an extra good grade 
of muslin, and is washable. Can be reversed and used 
on either side. Price 25 cents. Order one or more 
now direct from Pathfinder Merchandise Service, 
Washington, D. C 


TEACHERS 
quickly. 
try, 393. 


INVENTORS 


INVENTORS write immediately—two valuable book- 
lets about patents and selling inventions Victor J. 
Evans & Co., 472-G Victor Building, Washington, 
D.C 
LITHOGRAPHS 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital Large 
panoramic views of Capitol, White House, new Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice graduation, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. or 
five copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 
D.C 


48 beautiful litho- 


MEDICAL 

SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can't 

figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. s 
ASTHMA OR HAY FEVER. Write today for Free 

Information, Special Offer, Money Back Guarantee. 
W. K. Sterline, 110 Poplar St., Sidney, Ohio. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
profitable business at home through the mail? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 
minimum ten 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, 
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Panbroil, Not Parboil 
Please read your rules under head of 
“parboil” and I believe you will agree with 
me that this heading should read: “Broil” 
I enjoy the-Household page very 
much, 
Mrs. S. C. White 
Orlando, Fla. 


[PATHFINDER’s proofreaders missed that one. It 
should have been “‘panbroil,’’ not ‘“‘parboil."’ Parboil 
means to boil partially Ed.] 








Do you want agents? Want to work up a 
PATHFINDER is read by more than two 








words. Each initial and group 


will be counted as words, 
DB. C. 











MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 

people and persons with defective eyesight the 
Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend You can read 
the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug-in model, 
AC or DC, 10 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
Uv. s Order from Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 


JACOB STAINER VIOLIN. Made in 1676. 
dition, wonderful volume. 
Wash. 


Fine Con- 
Mary Roderick, Harrah, 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home Booklet free. Chi- 
cago Schoo] of Nursing, Dept. M-5, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘Patent 

Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 1G37 Adams Bwilding, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 


MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in our 

service. Information on subject of obtaining a pat- 
ent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge. Write us personally. McMORROW & BER- 
MAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-I Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randoiph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented, 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Sent postpaid for 
$1 Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street. N. E., Washington, D. C 


PERSONAL 


OLD FALSE TEETH look real with ou: 
production. Free booklet. Beauti-Pink C« 
15, Union City, N. J 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 25c 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged 
print. Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. _ 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia, 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA, Wabash, Chicago. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER Roll developed 8 prints 
and two enlargements 10c Young Photo Service, 
434-H, Albany, N. Y 


A GUIDE TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY. Shows you 

how to take better pictures Big 182 pp. book with 
80 illustrations covers clearly everything from choos- 
ing a camera to the finished work, including exhibi- 
tion and professional work. Will show you the fine 
points of picture-taking and picture-making. Sent 
postpaid for only $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington. D. C 


life-like re- 
Dept. 


bane SONG POEMS WANTED r 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los Ane 
geles, Calif. aw: 3 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincine 
nati, Ohio. 





































































































Here's safety you can measure! 


In times like these.. your best buy is this longest- 
wearing “G-3” ALL-WEATHER..at today’s low price 


HE news is filled with reasons 
why today you should buy tires 
that will last you a long, long time. 


And there are good substantial 
reasons why this big and better first- 
line Goodyear “G-3” All-Weather is 
the world’s biggest value for your 
money. 


It gives you greater non-skid safety. 
You can see it in those massed 
rows of sharp-edged diamonds 
pointing in all directions—to halt 
tire-slip from any angle. 


Want to check that? Just mark off 
a foot of tread. Then measure 


every one of those keen-cut gripping 
edges it contains. You'll find they 


total 19 feet in length— 19 feet of 


road-holding grip in every single 


foot of tread. 


Plus a big mileage step-up 


But that’s not all. This new “G-3” 
All-Weather is armored with the 
toughest tread rubber, fortified 
against bruising with the sturdiest 
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cord careass ever built into this 
famed long-distance tire. 


In brutal high-speed tests it averages 
THOUSANDS of miles longer tread 
wear than previous models. So big 
a mileage increase means many 
months’ extra service to you. 

You pay nothing extra for this plus 
mileage and safety—if you buy at 
present low prices. Today, first-line 
“G-3” All-Weather performance 
costs you less per mile than ever 
before. 
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All-Weather—T. M. The Goodyear Tire 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





